ion Ability to Endure 
vie ze Z Is The Thing 
Y gx} That Counts 


Packing plant floors, like the everlasting 
pyramids of Egypt, require extreme stamina 
to endure the rigors of time and hard wear. 
Packing plant operations, with their ravag- 
ing effects of hard wear and the destructive 
influence of hot water, grease and animal 
acids incident to every process, soon 
show their effects on ordinary floors. 


Even abuse will not harm 

DURATYLE. Its smooth, even 

surface stays that way throughout 

its long life. Specially designed 

to withstand the severe conditions 

found in packing plants, it has 
the ability to 
meet any test, no 
matter how se- 
vere. 


DURATYLE, The Better Floor, is totally 
unaffected by any of these. It provides a 
permanent installation that continues to 
give superior service, year after year, with- 
out attention or replacement; in fact, it 
often outlasts the plant itself. You need 
May we explain DURATYLE in your plant; easily and 
further? Write quickly installed, it will pay for itself many 
for details today. times over. 


¥ BETTER FLOORS ¥ 


DURATYLE 


Drehmann Paving & Construction Co., 508 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


has recently installed 


these LATEST MODEL 


» “BUFFALO” 


Machines 







Exxperience has taught this prom- 
inent packer that ““BUFFALOS” 
produce the finest quality sau- 
sage at substantial SAVINGS in 


“BUFFALO” Grind : 
as og al — - time and labor. 
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“BUFFALO” 

a 
Stuffer 
a “BUFFALO” Mixer 
. sizes Made in 5 sizes 





The country’s leading packers and sausage makers use “‘BUFFALO” 
machines. It will pay you to investigate this modern line! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 














50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. a | 
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Catch basins will pay their way 
and earn a profit—when they are 
operated properly. 

When neglected they may be 
not only a disagreeable nuisance, 
but a source of considerable loss. 
This is particularly true when 
they are not skimmed frequently 
and kept in a clean, sanitary con- 
dition. 

Neglect of the catch basin re- 
sults in greases high in free fatty 
acids going into the rendering 










tank. Frequently these will ad- 
versely affect color and quality of 


‘an entire rendering. 


Lower prices are the result. 
This loss in revenue may be great 
enough to offset the gain in 
grease from the catch basin. 

Taking care of the old-style 
catch basin is a dirty, disagree- 
able job, and no doubt is shirked 
as much as possible. The way to 
get a disagreeable job done effi- 
ciently is to eliminate the dis- 


chAle— 


~ 


SKIMMING BoaRD 
CARRIAGE 


Building Efficiency Into the Meat Plant 


Skimming the Catch Basin a Disagreeable Job 
That Can Be Simplified by Improved Design 


Vill—Reducing Catch Basin Labor Cost 


agreeable features of that job. 


This is just what Smith and Jones 
(see NOTE) are trying to do in their 
new plant. They have been talking over 
a new design of catch basin, that can 
be kept clean and sanitary with little 
trouble, and that can be skimmed effi- 
ciently without the workman so much 
as soiling his hands! 

Dick Jones, the practical operating 
man of the combination, is describing 
this new catch basin to his partner, 
Tom Smith. Packers interested in im- 


— | 
See 
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SPROCKET ANNO 
SHAFT 
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SIMPLE DEVICE ELIMINATES DISAGREEABLE FEATURES OF SKIMMING CATCH BASIN. 


A skimming board operated by a carriage on rails makes a simple job out of what formerly was a disagreeable task 


by a chain and crank. 
ormerly required the full time of one man in the larger plants. 


teduces the cost of skimmin 


the catch 
eral times a day to do what 


basin, 


The board is operat 


» and 
It takes but a few minutes sev- 
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proving what always has been a dis- 
agreeable feature of the packing plant 
will want to “listen in” on the discus- 
sion. 


NOTE—A 


ackinghouse operating ex- 
ecutive, who E x ~ 


S well-known as a resource- 
ful expert, puts his ideas and the results 
of his experience into the mouths of these 
two mythical packinghouse partners, 
Smith and Jones. 


This is the eighth in the series. 
vious discussions appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER pages as fol- 
lows: Hog killing and cutting, Nov. 23, 
1929; 24-hour chill, March 27, 1930; loca- 
tion of departments, May 17, 1930; hog 
head processing, July 19, 1930; side sprays 
in coolers, Nov. 8, 1930; sales cooler re- 
frigeration, March 28, 1931; brine leach- 
ing vats, May 16, 1931. 


Better Catch Basins 
By Howard M. Wilson. 

“Good morning, Tom.” 

“Good morning, Dick. Well, what 
have you up your sleeve today? Some- 
thing good, I should judge from the 
twinkle of your eye.” 

“Yes, Tom, I just received a blue- 
print of a new up-to-date catch basin 
I have been planning to install as the 
final catch basin in our new plant. I 
saw a catch basin like it in a plant I 
visited last summer, and the superin- 
tendent was kind enough to send me 
the plans.” 

“Now, Dick, I can’t see anything 
about a catch basin to enthuse about. 
I didn’t know there was any particular 
difference in any of them. Every one 
I ever saw was like all the others, in 
one respect at least—it was a greasy, 
dirty-looking mess. 

“Of course, I suppose that’s what 
they are for—to catch the dirty refuse 
which finds its way to the sewer, and 
I suppose they are not expected to be 
clean. Anyway, I know I would rather 
do lots of things I can think of than 
skim one of them, and the men who do 
skim them usually show the effects 
of it.” 

Not the Same Old Trap. 

“That’s just it, Tom. This new de- 
sign is entirely different from the regu- 
lation type you always have seen, that 
required the constant attention of a 
man skimming all day long with a long- 
handled dipper. And a hard disagree- 
able job it is. Here is the plan: 


“You will note the basin is of con- 
crete construction, the top being just 
level with the top of the ground. It 
has a paved areaway around it, with 
a low curb which makes for a clean 
sanitary layout. It can be flushed off 
daily with the hot water hose, and 
everything drains right back into the 
catch basin. 

“During the day’s operations, if any 
grease is spilled around the basin, it 
is easily washed up and caught again 
in the basin. This basin, as installed, 
is self-emptying when the bottom gate 
is opened. The basin can be flushed 
out with clean hot water at the end of 


Pre- 
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HARGE 
DETAILS OF TANK PIT. 

Skimmings are run into the skimming 
trough, from where they flow into the 
blow tank. om here they are raised to 
the rendering department. 
each day, making it as clean and sweet 
as possible. 

“There is nothing in this layout to 
breed high free fatty acids. Check up 
on the reasons for high acid greases in 
any plant, and what do you find is the 
chief cause? I'll tell you. 

Improving Grease Quality. 

“Greases are reclaimed from outside 
catch basins, which are usually so lo- 
cated and constructed that it is next 
to impossible to collect the greases as 
frequently as should be done. The job 
of skimming and taking the grease to 
the rendering department is a dirty, 
disagreeable task—one that is shirked 
as much as possible. 

“The result is that fats are allowed 
to lie in water of just the right tem- 
perature to promote decomposition, and 
the acid content is high by the time 
the product is rendered. 

“Now, it wouldn’t be so bad if it 
were only the fats from the catch basin 
itself which were affected. But in most 
cases these catch basin skimmings are 
rendered along with other materials 
which are delivered promptly and in 
good condition to the tanks. The high 
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DETAIL OF 
WATER LEVEL GONTROL 
WATER LEVEL CONTROL. 


When preparing to skim, the operator 
raises the gate to the desired height. In 
a few minutes the water level rises to a 
point where it is just level with the top 
of the blow-tank trough. The skimming 
board is then drawn over the basin, push- 
ing the grease into the trough. 
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acid fats, therefore, affect the color and © 
acid content of the entire production, — 
In most cases this means a reduction © 
of from % to ec per lb. in the value 
of the grease.” 

“Yes, Dick, I know from the selling 
end that it is much easier to sell greases 
of good quality than those of question- 
able quality. What you say about the 
price is quite true, but you don’t accom- 
plish this improvement simply by keep- 
ing the catch basin clean. That helps, 
of course, but why do you figure the 
handling will be any more prompt with 
this latest catch basin idea?” 


“Well, you see, Tom, I figure like 
this: If you have trouble getting a 
dirty, disagreeable job done as fre- 
quently and as well as it should be done 
to get all the product and protect its 
quality, the thing to do is to make that 
job as convenient and agreeable as pos- 
sible. When you do this, you will have 
no trouble getting the desired results. 

“You usually save enough in labor 
cost alone to pay for the installation 
of the improvements. 


Making the Work Easy. 


“Take another look at this print. 
You see it is equipped with a mechan- 
ical skimmer and blow tank. No more 
skimming with the long-handled spoon. 
You simply turn the crank and the 
grease is removed from the catch basin 
and flows by gravity into the blow tank. 
From here it is blown by steam into the 
rendering tank. 


“T saw the original installation of 
this basin, completely skimmed and the 
grease delivered to the tank in five 
minutes. The work was done by the 
foreman of the rendering department 
of this plant, and he did not even soil 
his hands, much less his clothes. No 
coveralls are necessary with this lay- 
out.” 

“Sounds good, Dick, but I don’t ex- 
actly understand how this is accom- 
plished. I see there is a skimming 
board, and I presume this is pulled 
across the surface of the water in the 
basin. But how does the grease get 
over the side into the blow tank 
trough?” 

How It Is Done. 

“Well, Tom, note the opening for the 
overflow at the discharge end of the 
basin. You see the little hinged gate 
in this opening? This fits fairly snug, 
is hinged at the bottom and can be 
raised or lowered by a small chain 
which runs back to the crank end of 
the skimmer. The first thing the oper- 
ator does when preparing to skim is to 
raise this little gate to the desired 
height. Looking at the elevation sketch 
you will see that the wall on the blow 
tank side is cut down about 6 in. lower 
than the opposite side and ends of the 
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basin, but it is still about 4 in. higher 
than the settling water level. 


Less Water to Tank. 


“In a few minutes after the little 
gate is raised the water level has raised 
to a point where it is just level with 
the top of the blow tank trough. When 
the skimming boards are drawn across 
the basin with the crank and chains, 
it is a simple matter to push the sur- 
plus fats into the trough. 

“Along with the fats you take some 
water, of course, but just about what 
is necessary to flow the fats through 
the 4-in. pipe into the blow tank. 
When skimming is finished, the gate is 
lowered and the water goes back to the 
settling level. A very satisfactory 
practice is to skim this basin every two 
hours.” 

“Say, Dick, how about that water 
going into the blow tank with frequent 
skimmings? I should think you would 
get more water in the tanks than you 
would like.” 

“No, Tom, we don’t. In fact, not as 
much as when we skim by hand and 
deliver in trucks. In the blow tank 
discharge line (which, by the way, must 
not have any right angle ells in it, but 
rather long angle bends) there is a pipe 
brought out at a point 3 or 4 in. above 
the catch basin and just long enough 
to discharge into the basin. This line 
has a quick opening and closing valve. 
Another is installed in the inlet line to 
the blow tank. 


Getting Rid of Surplus Water. 

“When the skimmings are all in the 
blow tank the inlet valve is closed, the 
steam turned on and the skimming 
boards are run to the back side of the 
basin. All this is done while the pres- 
sure is building up in the blow tank. 
The greater part of the water in the 
skimmings has settled to the bottom 
of the tank and, of course, comes out 
of the discharge line first. 

“With the valve on the by-pass line 
open, all the operator has to do is 
watch the water as it discharges until 
skimming begins to come through, then 
to close the valve quickly. The skim- 
mings, with the surplus water out, are 
sent to the rendering tank. In this 
manner we get a great deal less water 
in our inedible tanks, and here again 
we save money. You know [I like this 
idea of getting rid of the surplus water 
almost as well as the mechanical skim- 
ming device.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea, Dick, but 
while we are going over this catch 
basin proposition, what are you plan- 
ning to do in regard to catch basins in- 
side the plant? I believe there are a 
great many departmental fat intercep- 
tors in use nowadays. Some claim 
they get a higher grade of grease by 
catching it at the source.” 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


PLAN AND SECTION OF IMPROVED CATCH BASIN. 


These sketches show the general desi 
left of the section sketch. Construction 
sketch published herewith. 

“Well, Tom, I have been considering 
that angle too, but I am not sold on 
the idea of having the plant cluttered 
up with small catch basins in every 
department like some places I have 
seen. 


How About Small Catch Basins? 


“T am planning to have a small catch 
basin on the fat washing operations, 
both beef and hog departments, and on 
any cooking operations where the 
skimming, when caught in the depart- 
ment, will be classed as edible instead 
of inedible, as it would be in the main 
catch basin. 

“But that is about all. I believe 
these department catch basins can be 
overdone, and you can soon stick 
enough of them around to keep several 
men busy skimming and cleaning them. 
And very often the differential on the 
volume saved won’t even pay for the 


n. Note the water regulator shown at the 
etails of this leveler are shown in another 


labor involved, let alone paying for the 
installation.” 

“TI do not intend to have a catch basin 
directly under the black gut and peck 
hasher and washing layouts, as it is my 
opinion that the fats when held up at 
this point become more contaminated 
and dirtier than they do if caught in 
the main catch basin. With this lay- 
out on catch basins, we should never 
produce any greases whatsoever of a 
lower grade than yellow, and most of 
the time it will grade B white. 


Keep Fats Out of the Sewer. 


“Of course, you understand, Tom, in 
laying out our sewer lines there will be 
a sharp line drawn between the fat 
bearing waters and those from the 
storm and sanitary sewers, and all de- 
partments not likely to have any fats 
or greases finding their way to the 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Armour Paves Way for Profits 


Sales of Armour and Company 
for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1931, totaled $668,000,000, 
compared with about $900,000,- 
000 in 1930, although the ton- 
nage volume was approximately 
the same. 


This sharp reduction in dollar 
value. of product and a heavy 
shrinkage in inventory values, 
not only of the parent company 
but of subsidiary companies, re- 
sulted in a net loss for the year 
of $17,339,136, after depreciation 
and interest. 


President T. G. Lee points out that 
the cash position, of the company is 
excellent. There are no bank loans and 
acceptances and accounts payable are 
$10,775,346 less than at the end of the 
previous year. Cash on hand amounts 
to $33,208,706, an increase of $21,305,- 
979. Since the end of the fiscal year 
the company’s cash position has further 
improved, and working capital is ac- 
cordingly ample to take care of the 
needs of the business and to meet all 
current obligations. 

During the year the company retired 
$5,082,000 funded debt, $6,764,600 of 
guaranteed stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies and $2,067,100 of Illinois pre- 
ferred stocks, without additional 
financing. The depreciation taken dur- 
ing the year was $4,981,486 in excess 
of additions and renewals to the prop- 
erty account. The ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at the end 
of the year was 10 to 1. 


“Current operating costs have been 
so adjusted that results for recent 
months have been on a more favorable 
basis,” Mr. Lee said, “and it is apparent 
that stabilization of commodity values 
and any substantial improvement in 
general business conditions should be 


favorably reflected in the earnings of 
the company.” 


Losses in Subsidiaries. 

Commenting on the situation, Mr. 
Lee called attention to the fact that in 
addition to inventory losses of the 
parent companies, the Armour Fer- 
tilizer Company showed material losses 
for the year, and in addition some 
$2,000,000 on account of bad debts of 
previous years were charged off. The 
decline in South American exchange 
rates caused a loss of $3,000,000 in the 
revaluation of South American net cur- 
rent assets. The latter amount, how- 
ever, will be recovered if and when 
exchange rates return to normal. 

Conditions for the Armour Leather 
Company were unsatisfactory, and the 
portions of its fiscal periods included in 
the statement showed a_ substantial 
loss. A considerable loss was taken 
also in getting a heavy inventory of 
canned goods down to a more workable 
basis. 

“During the last eight months of the 
year sales efforts effected a material 
reduction in inventory over and beyond 
that occasioned by shrinkage in values,” 


Mr. Lee said. “Our inventory at the 
close of the year was $68,086,007, as 
against $112,214,954 at the beginning 
of the year—a reduction of $44,128,947. 
Our present inventory is entirely ade- 
quate for our normal trade require- 
ments, and rigid inventory control is 
being exercised to keep stocks from 
exceeding the known purchasing de- 
mand. This reduction in inventor 
effected during the year proved fruitful, 
for price levels continually declined and 
the adverse effects were thereby mini- 
mized.” 

The net loss for the year, after pay- 
ment of dividends on preferred and 
guaranteed stocks brought about a re- 
duction of $22,936,326 in the surplus ac- 
count as compared with the first of the 
year. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


The consolidated balance sheet of 
Armour and Company, an Illinois cor- 
poration, including Armour and Com- 

y of Delaware, The North American 

ovision Company and their subsid- 

iaries for the fiscal year ended October 

81, 1981, compared with that for the 

year ended November 1, 1930, is as 
follows: 

ASSETS. 
October 31, November 1, 
1931. 1930. 





$ 33,208,706 $ 11,902,727 
20,318,160 41,150,583 
8,003,357 


Inventories mer- 
chandise (less drafts 
drawn against for- 
~~ consignments, 


*112,214,954 


ucts and supplies, at 
t or market, 
whichever is lower. 


$138,616,230 
Investment Stocks, Bonds 
and Advances *15,420,231 
*Including com s 
securities at cost of 


$1,454,352 


Properties: 
land, buildings, ma- 
heer ne on 
pmen 
Refriger ator ons. = 
very equipment, 
I: 13,987,603 





$175,954,219 
19,691,114 


194,273,111 198,100,132 


15,167,345 
2,170,052 
$215,437,529 





$210,456,043 
Deferred Charges, includ- 
ing unamortized dis- 
t 10,307,763 


$421,390,625 





$373,338,722 








LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities: 
Acceptances payable. .$ 


583,486 
Accounts payable 13,140,691 





$ 13,724,177 
First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds: 


Mllinois Com pany— 
, due in 1939.. 


50,000,000 


55,768,000 


Company— 
41%4%, due in 1939.. 12,665,000 





$118,433,000 
Reserve for Contingen- 
2,000,000 


es 
Minority 8 t o ckholders’ 
ty in common 


60,972,100 
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The North American 
rang Company— 





$ 60,323,400 $ 67,088,000 
7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock Issued—lTllinois 
57,231,300 59,298,400 
January 2, 
Common Stock 
linois %, 
(Par Value $25.00 per 


Issued— 


50,000,000 
50,000,000- 


$100,000, 000 
43,078,002 


$421,390,625 





$100,000, 000 
20,141,766 


$373,338,722 





Income and Surplus. 


The consolidated income and surplus 
statements for the fiscal years 1931 and 
1930 for Armour and Company, includ- 
ing Armour and Company of Delaware, 
the North American Provision Com- 
pany and their subsidiaries, are as 


follows: 
October 31, November 1, 
1931. 1930. 





Result before deprecia- 
tion and interest 
$ 21,388,104 


machinery, 
equipment 


Result before eae” 


7,314,958 





$ 14,073,146 
9,332,119 


$ 4,741,027 





Result before dividends. .$ 17,339,136 

Surplus adjustments not 
applicable to current 
year operations 

Surplus at beginning of 
year 


144,684 
47,138,668 
j $ 25,661,694 $ 52,024,379 
Preferred stock dividends 5,519,928 8,946,287 
Surplus at end of year..$ 20,141,766 


43,078,002 








$ 43,078,002 








*Charges for losses and reserves not applicable 
to this year’s operations, less credits sing on 
purchase and retirement of securities of com- 
panies herein consolidated. 

The directors of the company are 
Samuel McRoberts, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Charles F. Curtiss, A. Watson Armour, 
Arthur Reynolds, Arthur Meeker, 
Harvey J. Sconce, Laurance H. Armour, 
John S. Pillsbury, Sewell L. Avery, 
Philip L. Reed, Nelson Morris, Charles 
H. MacDowell, Henry W. Boyd, Charles 
J. Faulkner, jr., William V. Kelley and 
T. G. Lee. 

Officers are T. G. Lee, president; 
Philip L. Reed, first vice-president and 
treasurer; Charles H. MacDowell, Fred- 
erick W. Ellis, Herbert S. Johnson, 
Warren W. Shoemaker, George A. East- 
wood, Fred J. Reynolds, Isaac M. Hoag- 
land, Harry G. Mills, Frank A. Benson, 
vice-presidents; Edward L. Lalumier, 
vice-president, secretary and comp- 
troller; John A. Lane and Frederick 
Nymeyer, assistant comptrollers and 
assistant secretaries; Charles E. Haz-. 
ard, Louis E. McCauley, Herbert G. 
Black and George H. Johnstone, assist- 
ant treasurers; John Schmidt, general 
auditor; Albert H. Willett and John A. 
Brown, assistant secretaries, and 
Harvey W. Morsch, assistant general 
auditor. 

The finance committee is composed of 
Samuel McRoberts, T. G. Lee, Philip L. 
Reed, Arthur Reynolds, Albert H. 
Wiggin and Edward L. Lalumier, 


secretary. 
—_o—_ 


GENERAL FOODS DIVIDEND. 
Directors of General Foods Corpora- 
tion have declared the regular quarterly — 
dividend of 75¢ on its no par value 
common stock, — February 1 to 
stock of record January 15. ‘ 
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Veteran Swift & Company Head 
Retires from Active Duty 


Louis F. Swift,-chairman of the 
board of directors of Swift & 
Company for the past year and 
president for the preceding 
twenty-eight years, announced 
his retirement at the close of the 
forty-seventh annual meeting of 
shareholders, held at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, January 7. 

Mr. Swift who recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday 
was the second president of the 
company founded by his father, 
the late Gustavus F. Swift, and 
succeeded to the presidency on his 
death in 1903. He will remain a 
director of the company in the de- 
velopment of which he has been 
a leading factor, but plans to 
spend most of his time in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Swift is succeeded to the 
chairmanship by his brother, Ed- 
ward F. Swift, one of the two 
vice-chairmen of the board. The 
new chairman began his meat 
packing career as a boy of ‘twelve, 
helping his father about the yards 
and plant after school. On finish- 
ing school he began his active 
career in the Chicago stock yards, 
working through the various 
steps leading up to a practical 
knowledge of the business. 


He was the first manager of the 
Kansas City plant of Swift & Com- 
pany, asuming charge of that organi- 
zation on December 3, 1887, and re- 
maining there for five years when he 
returned to Chicago to take a larger 
part in the activities of the company. 
He has been a director of the company 
since its incorporation in 1885 and was 
elected vice-president in 1903. Mr. 
Swift is 68 years of age. 


The directorate of the company was 
increased from nine to eleven members, 
two vice-presidents, William B. Traynor 
and John Holmes, being elected. Mr. 
Traynor has been associated with the 
company for 30 years and Mr. Holmes 
for 25 years. 

The nine directors re-elected were: 
L. F. Swift, Lewis L. Clarke, Edward 
F. Swift, M. B. Brainard, L. A. Carton, 
Charles H. Swift, G. F. Swift, Harold 
H. Swift and Alden B. Swift. 

Continuity of operations was cited as 
one of the outstanding features of 
the company’s business during 1931 by 
President G. F. Swift in his address to 
the shareholders. At this meeting the 
annual financial statement which was 
released December 16, and which ap- 


peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of December 19, 1931, was presented. 


“We have not had to slow down for 
lack of livestock,’ Mr. Swift said. “Our 
volume of production is determined 
almost entirely by the output of live- 
stock producers, not by the purchasing 
power of consumers.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
meat and livestock prices have not only 
followed the downward trend of price 
levels but in some cases have gone 
below the 1913 level, he said: 


“A drastic fall in the general level of 


prices creates difficult problems for ' 


everybody. Falling prices are particu- 
larly hard ‘on farmers, livestock feed- 
ers, and raisers who have borrowed 
money to buy their farms or to carry 
on their farming operations. It is not 
easy for producers who contracted obli- 
gations when prices were on a higher 
level to pay interest on their loans or 
to repay the principal out of low priced 
products. 


“We expect our business to give a 
good account of itself during 1932. The 
general price level shows signs of 
having reached a fair degree of stabil- 
ity—which is one of the first things we 


NEW SWIFT CHAIRMAN, 


Edward F. Swift succeeds to the chair- 
manship of the board of directors of Swift 
Company on the retirement of his 
brother, Louis F. Swift, who will remain 
a director of the company but who plans 
to spend most of his time in California. 
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need. Our manufacturing and distribut- 
ing costs have been greatly reduced. 
Our business is highly diversified. 
Added to these is the fact that our pro- 
duction varies hardly at all with the 
ups and downs of other industries. 

“We have to maintain at all times a 
certain working stock of meats and 
other products in the process of manu- 
facture and distribution ‘in order to 
meet the requirements of our trade. On 
these stocks we were obliged to take 
a large inventory loss. This loss was 
offset by manufacturing profits and by 
profits from the sale of various capital 
assets, including all of our refrigerator 
and tank cars. 

“Another partial offset to our inven- 
tory losses was the large savings we 
made in expenses—in the cost of our 
supplies, and in the further improve- 
ment of operating and selling methods. 
While it was impossible to get our ex- 
penses reduced by as much as the value 
of our products declined, we made 
notable economies all along the line, 
economies which should help us mate- 
rially in future years.” 

puisssiv” Rs 


GENERAL FOODS EXPANDS. 


General Foods Corporation has ac- 
quired Goldman Sachs Trading Corpo- 
ration’s interest in Frosted Foods Com- 
pany, Inc. Following this acquisition, 
it was announced by General Foods 
that more than 200 retail stores in the 
East are handling the products of 
Frosted Foods, and that plans for 1932 
call for “as rapid expansion as produc- 
tion and distribution factors permit.” 

Sales development is being conducted 
by Birdseye Packing Company, of 
Boston, a subsidiary of the Frosted 
Foods organization. Production facili- 
ties for quick-freezing foods under the 
patent rights of the Birdseye process 
have been established in two plants in 
Boston, and one each in Gloucester, 
Mass., Hillsboro, Ore., Butte, Mont., and 
Halifax, N. S. Nearly 100 different 
food items, embracing meats, seafoods, 
vegetables and fruits, are now being 
produced commercially. 

This new acquisition gives General 
Foods complete control of Frosted 
Foods, including the Birdseye patents, 
for which the bulk of the purchase price 
was paid originally. 

Development of quick-frozen foods 
was started experimentally in Spring- 
field, Mass.; under the direction of the 
General Foods Sales Company, Inc. The 
experimental sales operation encoun- 
tered satisfactory public acceptance for 
foods, and distribution was later ex- 
tended through New England by the 
Birdseye Packing Company, subse- 
quently formed. 

It is now spreading through the East, 
including several retail outlets in New 


York metropolitan district, in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 











Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’ Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill 














AMOUNT OF FEED NECESSARY. 


An Eastern packer complains that on 
his livestock from the West the stock 
yard company in his city persists in 
feeding the animals, notwithstanding 
they have been fed only about 24 hours 
previously. They claim they are com- 
pelled to feed the animals under B.A.I. 
regulations. He objects, and asks if he 
must submit to such an expense. 

Answer.—This particular yard com- 

pany has been noted for forcible feed- 
ing of animals delivered through their 
facilities. Similar trouble arose a few 
years ago, and they temporarily ceased 
doing this. They are misstating facts 
when they attribute this feeding to the 
regulations of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. This can be verified by 
inquiry of the local B. A. I. representa- 
tive or to the Washington office. 
_ Livestock in transit must be fed at 
intervals of 28 or 36 hours, under pro- 
visions of the so-called 28-hour law. 
The B. A. I. prescribes the proper ra- 
tion for that feeding. When the live 
stock is unloaded and tendered for de- 
livery that law no longer applies, and 
the packer is the sole judge of whether 
additional feed is to be supplied. 

Notify the yard company of your 
wishes as to feeding your stock. Also 
advise them no further payment for 
feed will be made except when spe- 
cifically ordered by you. You can also 
recover the amounts paid if you wish to 
press the claim by suit. 

It would seem this stock yard man- 
agement should be careful in attribut- 
ing this feeding service to the B. A. I. 
regulations unless they know whereof 
they speak. That bureau stands “four 
square” upon its own regulatory meas- 
ures, but ordinarily prefers to do its 
own “interpreting” of these, instead of 
having outsiders do it for them. 
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DRENCHING HOGS. 

A packer in the East writes that he 
received hogs during the recent hot 
spell with the bedding and car dry 
and with four dead hogs. He pre- 
sented his claim, which the railroad 
declined on the ground that the heat 
was an “act of God.” He asks his 
rights. 

Answer: Granting that heat is an 
“act of God,” so are the seasons, the 
tides and every natural phenomenon. 
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them for non-protection from heat in 
September in this zone. 

The papers submitted show the car 
passed two recognized drenching sta- 
tions between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
4 p. m. with the registered. tempera- 
tures 90 and 85 deg. No operating 
man with good judgment would have 
permitted that. A claim agent who 
would let that claim go to suit should 
be and probably would be discharged 
by his company. 

By all means this inquirer should 
collect his claim in full. 


——— 


TRAIN MEN IN SELLING. 

The J. S. Hoffman Company held a 
sales convention of their entire organi- 
zation in Chicago last week. In addi- 
tion to the Chicago organization the 


full strength of the New York sales 
staff was present. 

A wonderful display of the entire 
Hoffman line, made up of cheese, sau- 
sage, dried beef and corned beef, was 
held in their quarters, and speakers 
were there to give full information on 
the entire line. 

The outstanding feature of this con- 
vention was the manner in which the 
merchandise was displayed, and the 
proof of what can be done, even with 
perishable products such as cheese and 
sausage. This display was in effect 
for a week, and many of the Hoffman 
customers located in and around Chi- 
cago were invited to come in and see 
it. There is no question but what ideas 
were secured by those who made the 
inspection. 

Executives of the company, including 
president Harry I. Hoffman, and vice 
presidents Meyer Katz, J. J. Zahler and 
Sol Salinger, and treasurer O. R. 
Christiansen, gave interesting talks to 
the men at the different meetings, and 
the convention was voted a great suc- 
cess because of the educational value 
and the constructive ideas conveyed to 
the men. 
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Chains & Voluntary Chains 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 








NEW ANTI-CHAIN BILLS. 
Three bills having as their object 
regulation of chain industries have been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 


Nye of North Dakota, who describes 
them as designed to save independent 
industries from “being ultimately de- 
voured by the chains and monopoly.” 
The bills propose to make illegal the 
selling of goods below cost, except 
under exceptional circumstances, and 
price discrimination would be made an 
unfair method of competition. They 
would make all trade practice rules en- 
forceable after they have been adopted 
by a majority of the industry and ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the courts. They also provide 
for the creation of a Federal Trade 
Commission court, to have jurisdiction 
arising through the Sherman anti-trust 
and other acts dealing with restraint 
of trade, monopoly and unfair compe- 
tition. The bills are designated as 
S. 2626, S. 2627, and S. 2628. 


. —— 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 


National Tea Co. reports sales of 
$6,474,523 for December, 1931, com- 
pared with $7,408,306 for the same 
month last year, a decrease of 12.6 
cent. Sales for the year 1931 totaled 
$76,657,864, compared with $85,236,537 
during 1930, a 10 per cent decrease. 

Sales of Loblaw Groceterias for the 
four weeks ended December 12, 1931, 
amounted to $1,252,215, against $1,393,- 
601, for the corresponding period of 
1930. For the 28 weeks ¢nded Decem- 
ber 12, sales were $8,059,534, compared 
a $9,143,513 for the same weeks in 
1930. ; 


Pd 


A carrier is required by law to use 
due diligence and care to protect hogs 
from excessive heat in the summer and 
cold in the winter. The one exception 
would be an unprecedented hot spell 
or cold spell at a season when such 
an event was unheard of. Certainly 
carriers can expect no one to excuse 


A SAUSAGE PRODUCT FOR EVERY TASTE. 


America, with its large population of foreign birth, consumes a large variety of 
sausages. In this display by the J. S. Hoffman Company some of the more popular 
varieties of sausage are shown as well as others for which there is a smaller 
demand. Many packers, even in communities where the population of foreign birth 
is comparatively small, are finding it profitable to offer.their customers a fairly 
complete line of sausages, as well as cheese, honey an@ other food products. In 
cases where the demand for particular products is too small to justify manufacture, 
the needs are purchased from other packers and sausage makers who are specializing 
in their manufacture. : j 
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EDITORIAL 


Facts on Meat Will Increase Its Use 


A recent survey made in 614 hotels and 790 
restaurants by Dr. Lloyd Arnold, bacteriologist, 
department of public health of the state of Illi- 
nois, discloses some interesting facts on changing 
diet habits. 

This showed that the sandwich trade has 
increased 215 per cent during the past 12 years, 
the salad trade 110 per cent, fresh vegetables 35 
per cent and fresh fruits 39 per cent. Of more 
than passing interest to the meat packer is that 
there has been a 45 per cent decrease in meat 
orders. 

This information, says the investigator, may 
not hold true for our general population. But we 
find from an examination of the number of car- 
loads of food moved by the railroads that there 
has been an increase of 60 per cent in 15 crops 




















outside of wheat since 1920. In 1920, there were - 


12,000 carloads of lettuce moved; in 1930, there 
were 56,000 carloads shipped to consumers. Four 
times as many carrots are being eaten today as 10 
years ago. There were 2,800 carloads of spinach 
moved in 1920; last year there were 10,000 car- 
loads. 

The consumption figures quoted mean little 
unless the per capita consumption of the various 
foods is known. But the fact that American food 
habits are changing is generally recognized. 
Many factors are responsible. Better methods of 
transporting and distributing perishable foods is 
one; canning is another. But probably the great- 
est influence has been the advertising of foods 
competing with meat for a place on the American 
table. 

The healthful quality of oranges, nuts, sauer- 
kraut juice, prunes, spinach, apples has been 
stressed. This advertising probably has been 
truthful in the main, but it has tended to build up 
a cult of food faddists and has engendered many 
false ideas. Some people are eating less bread 
because they fear it will make them fat, but 
‘between meals they eat a candy bar that is equal 
to half a loaf of bread in potential fat-producing 
content. They cut down their consumption of 
meat for one or another fanciful reason, and load 
up on other protein foods instead. 

Vegetable oil shortenings have taken away a 
respectable percentage of the packer’s market for 
lard. Advertising was the most potent weapon 
of the vegetable shortening manufacturer in win- 
ning good will and public’ acceptance of his 
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product. The housewife was sold largely because 
she did not hear the other side of the story. 


Hog hair as an upholstering material has lost 
out to other products no better and probably not 
as good. Here again the advantage was won by 
advertising that stressed the sanitary superiority 
of the substitute materials. Processed and curled 
hog hair probably is more sanitary, but the public 
never has been told that it is. 


Meat is a healthful food. It probably always 
will find a place in the diet of the majority of 
Americans. It is easily digested, nutritious, con- 
tains beneficial vitamins, and is altogether de-. 
sirable in the diet. More people need to know the 
facts about this food. If they had this informa- 
tion they would eat more meat. The meat and 
allied industries must tell the people these facts; 
no one else is going to do the job for them. 


Why Not Produce Hides on Old Basis? 


About four years ago the packing industry 
adopted the suggestion of tanners that hides be 
trimmed so as to produce a more satisfactory 
product for the tanner. This trim required that 
the ears, snouts and lower lips be removed by the 
packer from the hides in a green state. 


Such hides were to be sold on the trimmed basis 
with 4 per cent added to the net cured invoice 
weights by packers in the sale of these hides. 
This figure was arrived at by a test on some 
10,000 hides of various selections, which showed 
that a green trim of ears, snouts and lower lips 
averaged 2.76 lbs. per hide, or the equivalent of 
approximately 4 per cent of the weight of the un- 
trimmed green hide. 


The trimmings were to be the property of the 
packer, to be sold to the glue manufacturer or to 


be used for tankage in the case of small pro- 
duction. 


As the result of extended conferences between 
the packers and the tanners this arrangement was 
agreed upon, resulting in the trimming since that 
time of most hides sold by packers. 

Recently the tanners have announced their un- 
willingness to buy hides on the basis of the 4 per 
cent allowance. Packers feel that some allowance 
should be made for the trimming and think that, 
otherwise, the market for trimmed hides will 
decline to the point where the trimmed hide re- 
ceives no premium. 

Since the tanners refuse to buy trimmed hides 
on an equitable basis, perhaps packers should stop | 
trimming hides altogether and should offer un- 
trimmed hides to the tanners. That would elimi- 
nate the allowance to which the tanners object. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Rulesfor Uncooked Pork 


Pork which is to be used in products 
eaten without cooking must be sub- 
jected to certain treatment in order to 
comply with government regulations 
designed to insure the wholesomeness 
of the product. 

The first of these instructions ap- 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of December 26, 1931. These listed the 
pork products or products including 
pork which are eaten raw, and pro- 
vided for the treatment of the product 
by heating. The following are the 
Bureau of Animal Industry regulations 
covering treatment by refrigerating. 

Processing by Refrigeration. 

The pork or the articles of which it 
is an ingredient, after chilling or pre- 
liminary freezing, shall be stored in 
freezers maintained during a 20-day 
period at a temperature not higher than 
5 degs. F. If the meat is stored in 
tierces it is necessary to make a suffi- 
cient allowance for time—namely, 10 
days—for the temperature of the meat 
in the center of the tierce to drop to 
the required temperature. That is, in 
such cases the total period of refrig- 
eration is to be extended to 30 days. 

If the meat is arranged on racks in 
layers not exceeding 6 in. in thickness, 
or hung in separate pieces, or packed in 
containers, such as boxes not exceeding 
6 in. in depth, or stored as frozen solid 
blocks after removal from such con- 
tainers, the 20-day period of refriger- 
ation need not be extended. 

In all such cases, however, it is im- 
portant that the meat be stored in a 
manner that will insure a free circu- 
lation of air among the layers, pieces, 
blocks, or boxes of meat, in order that 
the temperature of the meat may be 
reduced promptly to the air temper- 
ature of the freezer. Accordingly, meat 
refrigerated for 20 days at a temper- 
ature not higher than 5 degs. F. for 
the purpose of destroying the vitality 
of trichinae shall be stored loosely, with 
air spaces among the pieces or con- 
tainers. If in large containers, such 
as tierces, the period of refrigeration 
shall be extended to a total of not less 
than 30 days. 

During the period of refrigeration 
the pork shall be kept separate from 
other meat in rooms or compartments 
equipped for secure locking and be held 
under bureau lock. At such other times 
until the articles containing such pork 
are prepared in their final form the 
pork and articles shall be under close 
supervision. 

It is essential that inspectors be as- 


sured by their own observations and 
records that the required temperature 
is maintained for the period of time 
specified. Thermometers used for in- 
dicating temperatures shall be placed 
in the freezers at or above the highest 
level at which the pork under refrig- 
eration is stored. 


Temperature Records Kept. 


Establishment records of tempera- 
tures shall be checked and independent 
readings of the thermometers made 
and recorded by inspectors sufficiently 
often to make sure that the required 
temperature is maintained. The accu- 
racy of the establishment thermometers 
shall be insured by comparison with 
standardized thermometer provided by 
the bureau. 2 

If, after the pork has been refrig- 
erated as specified above, it is desired 
to transfer it to another official es- 
tablishment at the same or at a differ- 
ent station for use in the preparation 
of articles of a kind prepared custom- 
arily to be eaten without cooking, the 
product shall be transferred either in 
closed containers or in cars or wagons 
containing no other meat. Closed con- 
tainers, such as boxes, should be care- 
fully sealed with bureau seals, and such 
containers as tierces, barrels and kegs 
shall be sealed with sealing wax im- 
pressed with the bureau brand. 


Transportation Rules. 


Cars and wagons used for transfer- 
ring such product, if it is not in closed 
and sealed containers, shall be sealed 
with bureau seals. When containers 
such as boxes, barrels, etc., are used 
they shall not only be sealed, but shall 
be plainly and conspicuously marked 





Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard | 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls have been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

_ How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 











with a label or stencil furnished by the 
establishment, reading as _ follows: 
“Pork product 5 degs. F. 20 days’ re- 
frigeration.” 

For each consignment there shall be 
promptly issued and forwarded to the 
inspector in charge at destination a 
copy of M. I. Form 109-F or M. I. Form 
109-C, appropriately changed to show 
the character of the container and that 
the contents are “Pork product 5 degs. 
F. 20 days’ refrigeration.”” When the 
M. I. Form 109-F is issued, the dupli- 
cate copy should be forwarded to the 
Washington office. 

On arrival at destination such con- 
signments shall be unloaded and han- 
dled under bureau supervision and be 
kept separate from other meats and 
under close supervision as indicated 
above until the articles containing the 
pork are prepared in their final form. 

Satisfactory rooms or compartments 
for refrigerating may be furnished by 
complete and secure separation of por- 
tions of freezers by the use of woven 
wire. 

Each station shall maintain for each 
establishment a record of the quantity 
of pork by cuts or weight so refrig- 
erated and in the course of preparation, 
as well as that shipped to and received 
from other official establishments, and 
a record of the bureau seals used. 


The next article in this series will give 
the requirements for pork used in 
sausage to be eaten without cooking. 


nn ore 
Holding Bacon Color 


A packer who is having trouble with 
the color of his bacon writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having some trouble with our sliced 
bacon losing color after being packed for several 
days. We are box curing all of our bacon, using 
salt, sugar and nitrate. 

How can we overcome this trouble? 


Loss of color in cured meats is usu- 
ally attributable to undercure—either 
too short a time in cure or insufficient 
curing ingredients. It is possible that 


. this inquirer is not using enough nitrate 


in his cure, as he does not mention the 
relative quantity of the curing ingre- 
dients. Or it is possible that the cur- 
ing time is too short. 

A number of factors affect the de- 
velopment and fixation of color in cured 
meat. These include the quality of the 
meat, the ratio of fat to lean, the cur- 
ing ingredients and formula used, and 
the length of the curing period. A 
check of all of these will help. 

Instructions for making fancy dry 
cured bacon have appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. Reprint can 
be secured by\subscribers by sending 4 
2c stamp with request to THE NA- 


TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg.; Chicago, [f1l. : 





Solony 
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Production Costs 


What influence does increased volume 
of production have on costs? One 
packer says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you advise us whether there have been any 
definite studies made of the effect of increased 
yolume of production in packing plants on cost 
of production? 

Individual packers have made studies 
of this effect of increased volume on 
cost, and some have very good figures 
as applying to their particular plants. 
But there is no published data and no 
studies have been made as applying to 
the meat packing industry generally. 

It is pretty well agreed among pack- 
inghouse accountants that roughly 
about one-half the expense of operation 
is fixed and about one-half is variable, 
so that with increases or decreases in 
volume of slaughter the rate of expense 
tends to increase or decrease about one- 
half as fast as the rate of slaughter. 


For instance, a 10 per cent increase 
in slaughter would result in a 5 per 
cent increase in cost. These figures vary 
in different concerns and in different 
parts of the same plant. In an opera- 
tion where there is a very large amount 
of labor employed and the amount of 
mechanical equipment is small there is 
not much saving in increased volume. 
But where a large amount of mechani- 
cal equipment is used and the fixed 
equipment expense is relatively heavy, 
the tendency is toward a decrease in 
cost as capacity of equipment is ap- 
proached. 

ecnsnatl pation 


Using Ice Tank for Meat 


This question would not be apt to 
come from a meat packer fully familiar 
with American methods and equipment. 
It is from a meat packer outside the 
United States. He writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning the installation of a curing 
branch house where fresh hams and bacon can 
be obtained, and where only one cold storage 
room is available. 

The plant is also operating an ice-making tank, 
and we wonder if the ice tank can be used for 
chilling the hams and bacon before they are sent 
to the curing room, by means of keeping the 
meats in the ice cans (instead of making ice) 
for the required period of time. 

If this can be done we will appreciate your 
giving us instructions as to how to handle the 
meat in this way. 


The question is not clear. Does the 
inquirer intend to freeze hams and 
bellies until such time as they will go 
into cure, or is it the intention to simply 
chill them down to a temperature of 
34 to 86 degs.? 


In either event it does not appear 
that it would be good practice to: use 
ice cans. If the meats are to be chilled 
only, there is danger that they would 
be frozen unless watched very care- 
fully, and it is doubtful if the chilling 
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would be evenly done. The meats in 
contact with the can might be frozen 
before the meats in the interior ‘were 
sufficiently chilled, due to the lack of 
air circulation. The expense of han- 
dling into and out of the cans would 
also be considerable. 

To prevent sour hams, chilling should 
be done as quickly as possible after the 
hogs are killed, and the temperature of 
the curing cellar should be kept in the 
neighborhood of 36 degs. F.—not higher 
than 88 degs. and not lower than 34 
degs. 

Freezing in cans probably would be 
unsatisfacatory and slow. There would 
be little air circulation and the meats 
in the interior of the can probably still 
would be soft after those in contact 
with the can were solidly frozen. If 
all meats could be arranged so as to be 
in contact with the can, fairly rapid 
and efficient freezing might result. And, 
of course, the quicker meats can be 
frozen the better product will result 
when the meats are defrosted. 

The inquirer might experiment by 
freezing a few hams and note the re- 
sult. 


Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 


The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 














Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 


Brands & Trade Marks 








In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Joe Lowe Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., and Brooklyn, N. Y. For pure 
refined, edible vegetable shortening and 
natural vegetable nut oil shortening 
used for baking purposes. Trade mark: 
SHORTEX. Claims use since July 1, 
1931. Application serial No. 318,993. 


SHORTEX 


Kosher Products Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. For sausages and pickled 
meats. Trade mark: A circle inscribed 
with both English and Hebrew, reading: 
Salant & Nathanson Kosher Sausage 
Factory, 1514 E. 55th st., and Kosher 
Products Corp., Chicago, Ill. Claims 
use since July 10, 1931. Application 
serial No. 319,999. 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Miller and Hart, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
For sliced _ bacon. Trade mark: 
MONEYSWORTH. Claims use since 
Jan. 1, 1919. Filed Sept. 9, 1931. Serial 
No. 318,879. (This registration not 
subject to opposition.) 


reeowoRy, 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
vegetable shortening. Trade mark: 
FORMAY. Published Oct. 6, 1931. No. 
318,337. 


The Visking Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For sausage casings. Trade : 
A Hebrew notation, which, translated, 
is “Visking’s.” Published Oct. 6, 1931. 
No. 314,087. 


J.C. Adler Co., Joliet, Ill. For hams, 
bacon, sausages and lard. Trade mark: 
Adlers Jim Dandy Products, with the 
figure of a pig. Published Oct. 6, 1931. 
No. 317,966. 

—_o— 

When in need of expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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(At Right) 

The Jamison Standard 
Cold Storage Door 
—stronger and easier-to-operate hardware; 
adjustable, flexible spring hinges that force 

tight seals; better insulation protection. 
(Below) 
The Stevenson “Door 
that Cannot Stand Open” 
(The Pioneer Vestibule Door) 
furnished with or without track port. Has 
saved more refrigeration than any other 


door ever built. 


Our catalog shows why our doors 
give you “complete protection”* 
and freedom from worries regard- 
ing breakdowns and consequent 
losses. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC, 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 


Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
and ST. LOUIS. 


Agents: Southern Ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, GA. ..... Gay 
Engineering Corporation, LOS ANGELES, CAL......Taylor Fithen, 
DALLAS, TEXAS D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE and SPOKANE. 
Foreign Agents: ..... Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd, LONDON 
The von Hamm-Young Co.,Ltd., HONOLULU...Okura & Co., JAPAN 


x 

Jamison “complete protection’ means more than a product for every open- 
ing. It includes sufficient insulation, properly packed to last. It covers 
strong construction; heavy, durable, easy-to-operate hardware. It is com- 
plete protection against the opening troubles that disrupt an efficient plant. 
You can’t get more than COMPLETE protection—why gamble with less? 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Portable Quick Freezer 


Factory with an Itinerary Ex- 
pected to Cut Food Losses 


Great losses are incurred in 
shipments of perishable foods to 
packing centers. On the other 
hand, food packing plants located 
at the farm or orchard are idle 
during the off season. The port- 
able quick freezing plant may be 
the solution to the prevention of 
such losses. 

By the employment of the portable 
quick freezer, described in the October 
$1, 1931, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, economic conditions in 
general may be improved in the food 
industry, according to Ralph G. Coburn, 
executive vice president in charge of 
production, General Foods Corporation. 

Stabilization of markets may be par- 
tially brought about, peaks and valleys 
of seasonal food prices to the public 
may be ironed out and the saving of 
great quantities of foods, that under 
present conditions spoil before they can 
be sold through clogged market chan- 
nels, may be made. 

The portable quick freezer, Mr. 
Coburn said, may also bring about im- 
proved trading in perishable foodstuffs 
throughout the land. In other words, 
Pacific and Gulf of Mexico fruits and 
New England fish may be available the 
year around in other parts of the coun- 
try. Long Island oysters may be had 
any time of the year in Florida or 
California, 


Berries Packed on Farm. 
A picture of the operation of this 


portable freezer—a factory with an . 


itinerary—is given by Mr. Coburn as 
follows: 

Through the gates of a farm in 
Michigan, for example, there comes a 
portable froster. The small factory 
unit is placed in almost any room where 
there is nothing more than connections 
for electricity and water, conveniences 
found in every modern community. 
Within a few weeks the froster can 
sack a few hundred acres of straw- 

tries at 50 degs. Fahr. below zero. 

_Strawberry bricks, each about the 
size of a pound of butter and as hard 
as marble, are then shipped to a cold 
storage plant without loss. The port- 
able factory, mounted on a five-ton 
truck, takes its leave, promising to call 
again in another year, unless of course, 
growing conditions should be bad in 
that territory. 
_ In that case the factory would move 
into some more fortunate district. 
After a summer berry crop has been 
packed in such states as Michigan, the 
Portable factories can next turn their 
attention to other fields. 


In southern New Jersey during the 
early fall, more than 1,000 acres of 
green and tender lima beans are ready. 
At the gates of the great Seabrook 
farm there, the five-ton truck bearing 
the portable freezer arrives. This time 
it is accompanied by a second portable 
freezer to handle, the unusually large 
crop of lima beans in a short space of 
time. Both factory units are set up in 
one corner of a building which also 
houses a canning factory. F 

Lima Beans Freeze Well. 

The acres of baby limas are mowed 
down like hay. Put through a sepa- 
rator, the beans come out on one side, 
shelled, the plant and bean pods 
another—a remarkable operation. 

The canning factory is there all year 
round—stationary, unable to leave to 
operate elsewhere when its job is done. 
In this case the canning factory is busy 
practically all summer and well into the 
fall, due to the great and varied pro- 
duce of the 3,000-acre Seabrook Farm. 

Side by side, though the portable 


factory takes up only a small fraction 
of the space, the canning and frosting 
machinery packs lima beans for the 
winter markets. The job is over in a 
few weeks and the portable factories 
again take their leave. 


Continuous Pilgrimage. 


Now whither the portable froster? 
Corn is ripe in New York State and 
after that, up in Vermont, the turkeys 
will be ready in early November to 
packed by freezing with all their orig- 
inal flavor, freshness, and tenderness. 
Freezing makes them even more tender 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
seasons. The same portable machinery 
that packed delicate strawberries will 
also be employed to handle the biggest 
and clumsiest of turkeys. 

The portable factory for packing 
fresh and perishable foods was de- 
veloped by: one of General Foods’ labo- 
ratories. Theoretically, and it is ex- 
pected to develop quickly into fact, a 
portable factory will almost never be 


THIS QUICK FREEZER WILL GO WHERE FOODS ARE PRODUCED. 
The entire apparatus of this Birdseye portable quick freezer is inclosed in a 


cabinet about 8 ft. high and 5 ft. wide. 


It is entirely self contained, can easily be 


transported on a truck and can be set up and operated wherever electricity and 


water are available. 


Through its use, it is seen, much loss in perishable foods can 


be prevented and food distribution difficulties simplified. 
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Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








idle, except, of course, for overhauling 
and repairing and during its pilgrimage 
from district to district, season to 
season, climate to climate. Symboliz- 
ing the restlessness of the age, this 
typical, new and ingenious mechanical 
Gevelopment will never seek one suit- 
able and comfortable place finally to sit 
down to labor and rest. ; 

If portable factories are developed in 
the manufacture of other products, we 
can easily visualize a practical means 
of overcoming the cyclical movement of 
depression and prosperity due to local 
damages by drought or flood. 

If a drought lays waste the farms of 
Kansas and Missouri, packers who are 
not tied hand and foot by their great 
stationary factories can move out like 
a band of modern Pilgrims, motoring 
with their portable machinery mounted 
on trucks to other raw material sources 
in more fortunate parts of the country. 

A Possible Itinerary. 


The entire apparatus of the new 
froster is enclosed in a cabinet about 
8 ft. high and 5 ft. wide. It is entirely 
self-contained and can easily be oper- 
ated aboard vessels at sea. 

The itinerary for a factory on wheels 
might take it from one end of the coun- 
try to the other during the course of a 
year. Such a schedule may be visual- 
ized through the means of the follow- 
ing hypothetical list of assignments: 

January-February.—Starting out the 
—_ at Gloucester, Mass., to prepare 
fish. 

March.—Down to Florida to pack 
fruit, the delicious pompano and vege- 


UNITED CORK CO’S. 


[ Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 


LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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April.—Out to Louisiana for shrimp 
for a year-round market. 

May.—To Texas for spinach. 

June-July. — Following the straw- 
berry season as it goes northward. 

September.—To New Jersey to pack 
fresh baby lima beans. 

October.—To neighboring New York 
for choice fruits and vegetables. 

November.—Vermont for turkeys. 

December.—New England or Long 
Island to freeze oysters, to be stored 
for the now forbidden summer months, 
and lobsters. 

A whole fleet of these portable fac- 
tories is planned to. go out and send 
back to metropolitan markets crops 
from all climates, altitudes and soils. 


—— ava 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Department of Correction, State 
Office Bldg., Albany, N. Y., will receive 
bids for refrigeration work for the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y. 

Department of Mental Hygiene, State 
Office Bldg., Albany, N. Y., will receive 
bids for refrigeration work at the St. 
oe State Hospital, Ogdensburg, 


Medford Ice & Storage Co., Medford, 
Ore., plans to make plant improvements 
and repairs. 

Bids will be received by the City of 
Portland, Ore., for a one, two and three 
story, 133 by 616 ft. public market, 
which will include refrigeration and a 
cold storage room. The project is ex- 
pected to cost $1,250,000. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. is having plans prepared for a 
$75,000, two-story cold storage ware- 
house and freight building, at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Georgetown Butter & Egg Co., 
Georgetown, Tex., has a cold storage 
unit under construction. 

Fort Worth Poultry & Egg Co. plans 
to erect a refrigeration plant at Lam- 
pasas, Tex. 

Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. will 
occupy the cold storage plant now 
under construction at Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Contract has been awarded for instal- 
lation of a refrigeration system at the 
State Penitentiary at Moundsville, 
West Va. 

Northern Pacific Railroad will erect 
a cold storage plant costing $20,000, at 
og and State sts., Bellingham, 

ash. 


Omak Local Warehouse Co., Omak, 
Wash., plans to enlarge its cold storage 
plant and install additional equipment. 

Federal Cold Storage Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000. 

a 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
a for business opportunities and 
argains in equipment. 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Poy West 
908 Woodward Bidg., 


22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 

















SEALED CORKBOARD. 


A new t of corkboard insulation 
of considerable interest to meat pack- 
ers has been announced recently by the | 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. This new product has been 
named “Armstrong Super-service Cork- 
board,” and is manufactured by a new 
process developed by the company — 
whereby the insulation is sealed against 
air and moisture infiltration. The treat- © 
ment it received increases its insulating © 
value 10 per cent over standard cork- 7] 
board, it is said. 3 

Since all cold storage work involves | 
a continual battle against the twin 
menace of air and moisture infiltration, 7 
Armstrong research engineers believe” 
the new corkboard provides one of the ~ 
greatest contributions to the cold stor-7~ 
age and refrigeration industry that has” 
been made in recent years. & 

Coating of the corkboard at the Arm- — 
strong factory is a new development 
which is expected to be of unusual in- 
terest to all refrigerating engineers. 
A continuous seal is applied to each 
board, unbroken by cracks or pinholes. 
This method, the Armstrong announce- 
ment points out, eliminates the human 
element which enters into the present 
method of erection. Full details may 
be obtained by writing to the Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


a 


SHIPPING PERISHABLE FOODS. 


A new development makes possible 
the safe shipment of perishable, semi- 
perishable and frozen foods in less than 
carlots with the same success that is 
secured in shipping carlots in_ ice 
bunker or mechanically refrigerated re- 
frigerator cars, according to officials of 
the Lehigh Railroad, on which road ex- 
periments have been made. 

The first such shipment was made re- 
cently by the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
from New York City to Syracuse via 
Rochester. The shipment consisted of 
frozen fish, and an even temperature 
of 18 degs. Fahr. was maintained for 
66 hours. 

For this shipment a Church insulated 
container, equipped with an Icefin cool- 
ing unit, was used. This unit, which is 
essentially a metal container insulated 
on top, one side and ends and equipped 
with vanes on the bottom and one side, 
may be used with either natural ice or 
solid carbon dioxide. Accurate temper- 
ature control is maintained by regulat- 
ing the amount of meltage by the use 
of liners under the refrigerant. 

The refrigeration and temperature 
control was worked out and furnished 
by the Solid Carbonic Co., Ltd., manu- 
facturers of solid carbon dioxide. The 
container was shipped in an ordinary 
box car over the Lehigh Valley road to 
Rochester and thence to Syracuse over 
the New York Central. 

Representatives of these two rail- 
roads inspected the shipment at both 
the point of origin and of destination 
as well as en route. : 
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Sad-Looking Sausages 


are NEVER ‘ best-sellers” 





So, F. G. Vogt & Sons use 
York Air Conditioning to guard the good 
appearance of their famous sausages. 


When sausages go spotty, or shrivel, or otherwise lose 
that original color and firm, fresh look . . . the trouble 
goes back to little or excessive moisture in the air of 
the sausage rooms. 

York Air Conditioning eliminates this trouble. It 
regulates air moisture and temperature. It prevents 
loss in sales and profits by preserving the attractive 


appearance of the product. 


Thus, the new Philadelphia plant of F. G. Vogt & 
Sons is equipped with York Air Conditioning in its 
Sausage Department. The equipment consists of a 
central installation which furnishes conditioned air 
to all rooms ... Cutting, Trimming, Grinding, Stuffing 
and Wrapping. 


Each room has its own requirements in the way of 


se Making Department. York Refrigeration in Chill Rooms, etc. 


temperature, relative humidity and air motion, and 
the needs of each one are supplied . . . automatically, 


dependably, economically. 


In addition to the Air Conditioning, York has also 
furnished the complete Refrigeration equipment... 
which provides regulated temperatures, varying from 
5 to 45 degrees Fahr., to 22 refrigerated rooms. This 


installation is also under automatic control. 


The success of this outstanding Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration installation is a tribute to York’s 
50 years’ experience as well as to York équipment and 
engineering. It is a proof that York can serve you... 
whatever your requirements... and give you every 
assurance of efficient, dependable, economical refrig- 
eration. Communicate with the nearest of York’s 71 


conveniently located direct factory branches. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


YORK » PENNSYLVANIA 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Please send me complete information about York Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration. 


Name 





YORK 


REFRIGERATION 


Firm Name 


Address 
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For Purchasing Departments 


NEW METHOD OF USING CO. 

Solid carbon dioxide has character- 
istics that should make it very valuable 
as a refrigerant for meat truck bodies. 
A comparatively small quantity can be 
used, with a corresponding saving in 
weight and space, and low tempera- 
tures are possible. 

Some packers are using this refrig- 
erant with considerable success and at 
a low refrigerating cost. Others have 
tried it and have abandoned it. In 
these latter cases, investigation gen- 
erally reveals that the troubles experi- 
enced was not so much the fault of the 
refrigerant as the manner in which it 
was used, 

A new method of using solid carbon 
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RESULT OF TEMPERATURB TEST. 


Log of temperature fluctuations in a 
truck refrigerated with solid carbon 
dioxide and equipped with temperature 
control. An average temperature well 
below the safe point for ice cream has 
been maintained. . 


dioxide for refrigerating trucks, de- 
veloped by the York-Hoover Corp., 
York, Pa., is being used with consider- 
able success for refrigerating ice cream 
trucks and can be applied with equal 
efficiency, it is said, in trucks for trans- 
porting meat plant products. 

The CO; is contained in a condensing 
compartment from which the gas flows 
in a closed cycle to the evaporator. 

Temperature regulation within the 
truck body is maintained by means of 
a control valve and thermostat. The 
control is placed in a location so that 
it is accessible. Adjustments can be 
made quickly. 

The condensor chamber containing 
the solid carbon dioxide is insulated 
independently of the refrigerated sec- 
tion of the body so that the refrigerat- 
ing effect is used only when required. 
Any desired temperature from —5 to 
40 degs. Fahr. can be maintained in the 
refrigerated compartment, it is said. 
Under normal conditions about 1 Ib. of 
solid carbon dioxide per hour is re- 


quired to refrigerate a truck of average 
size. 


NEW WEIGHT RECORDING SCALE. 


An automatic scale that records the 
weights registered should find many 
applications in the meat plant. For 
weighing carcasses in and out of cool- 
ers, on the loading dock, in the ship- 
ping room and in other locations where 
accuracy for test or accounting pur- 
poses is desirable they should be par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Such a scale has been announced 
recently by the Toledo Scale Co., To- 
ledo, O., after 25 years of tests and re- 
search. The operation is practically 
instantaneous, it is said, and the me- 
chanism is so designed as to maintain 
its accuracy under the rather severe 
operating conditions to which a scale is 
subjected in the meat plant. The oper- 
ation of this printweight scale is de- 
scribed as follows: 

A ticket large enough to accommo- 
date 20 weight figures is inserted in a 
slot in the back of the round dial. When 
the weight is placed on the platform, 
the automatic indication comes to rest 
according to common practice. This 
indication can be read by the operator 
from the back of the scale where he has 
inserted a ticket. When this indication 
stops at the correct weight, the oper- 
ator touches a button which almost 
instantly prints the weight of the com- 
modity on the ticket. 

The fundamental invention which 
makes this printing scale practical is 
the revolutionary design of the yeutiog 
mechanism. The new design, it is said, 
overcomes three hitherto bothersome 
obstacles. These are given as follows: 
(1) Weight of the heavy type wheel 
which prevented it from moving 
promptly to correct recording position 
and caused friction and wear at its 
bearings, (2) the shock to the mechan- 


ism caused by the blow of a printing 
hammer against the type wheel, and 
(3) the out-of-balance condition result- 
ing from the accumulation of ink on 
the part of the type wheel which hap- 
pened to be used the most. 

These difficulties are solved in the 
Toledo scale, it is claimed, by making 
the printing wheel a thin, light, flexible 
disk and causing the disk, the paper 
and the inked ribbon to be squeezed 
between two platens with the paper 
between the ribbon and the disk. With 
this arrangement the disk is stopped 
easily and quickly in correct position, 
no blow is transmitted to the mechan- 
ism and no ink is deposited on the type. 

The inserted ticket which is printed 
may be adapted to almost any existi 
bookkeeping system which may be us 
and, of course, the clear, printed figures 
are much safer than dim, hand-written 
figures, which from their very nature 
are imperiled by the human element. 

The printing mechanism may be 
added to any late model Toledo dial 
scale now in use. 

fe 


CO. SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 


A new line of containers for shipping 
solid carbon dioxide has been placed on 
the market recently by the American 
Car and Foundry Co. Efficient insula- 
tion, strong construction and light 
weight are the outstanding features 
claimed for them. The containers are 
insulated with 3 in. of kapok and are 
covered and lined with metal. A re- 
silient plug and gasket type of cover 
prevents entrance of moisture and will 
not freeze. Evaporation within the 
containers, it is claimed, is very small. 
The containers are being made in 6, 8, 
12 and 24 block sizes, capacities being 
based on prevailing standard CO, size 
block. Larger sizes of containers are 
also made for special purposes. 


THE SCALE AND ITS RECORD. 
A ticket large enough to accommodate 20 weight figtires is inserted in the slot 


Product is we 
on the ticket by 


ed 
touching a button. 
taneous, it is said. 


in the usual manner, the exact weight in each case being printed 
The printing operation is practically instan- 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Markets Heavy— 
Hog Run _ Liberal—Hogs Barely 
Steady—Cash Trade Fair—Export 
Demand Quiet—Lard Stocks Increas- 
ing. 

Developments in the market for hog 
products the past week displayed little 
change from conditions which ruled for 
the past several weeks. Prices, in a 
fairly active trade, displaying a heavy 
undertone, with the lard market again 
establishing new season’s lows and dis- 
playing little or no rallying power. A 
liberal hog run, a barely steady hog 
market and a moderate cash trade 
created a situation where prices con- 
tinued susceptible to hedging pressure 
in the face of moderate speculative de- 
mands. 

While profit taking was in evidence 
on the declines, and there was further 
commission house buying of an invest- 
ment character of the late months, ab- 
sorption was not of an aggressive char- 
acter. With lard stocks on the increase 
and with outside markets materially 
unsettled, there was little or no dis- 
position to oppose the market’s trend, 
even though prices of lard futures were 
carried down to the 5c level. ° 

Selling continued to come mostly 
from packers and warehousemen, but 
during the middle of the week a rally- 
ing tendency in the outside markets had 
some sympathetic influence on lard. 
Developments at Washington relative 
to the establishment of the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation was being followed 
very closely, as was the developments 
regarding the German financial posi- 
tion. Improvement in the latter, it was 
felt, might readily serve to bring about 
a better foreign demand for hog prod- 
ucts. 

Hog Receipts Up. 

Official lard exports for the week 
ended December 19 were liberal at 
14,645,000 lbs., against 8,184,000 Ibs. 
the same week last year. Exports from 
January 1 to December 19, 1931, have 
been some 540,689,000 Ibs., compared 
with 623,667,000 Ibs. the same time the 
previous year. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
181,000 Ibs., against 247,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
882,000 Ibs., against 931,000 Ibs. last 
year; pickled pork, 5,000 lbs., against 
141,000 Ibs. a year ago. 

Receipts of hogs at the leading west- 
ern packing points last week ‘were 521,- 
700 head, compared with 375,200 head 
the previous week and 509,000 head the 
same week last year. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 224 lIbs., against 222 lbs. the 
previous week, 231 lbs. a year ago and 
227 lbs. two years ago. Average price 
of hogs at Chicago at the beginning 
of the present week was 4.15c, com- 
pared with 4.40c the previous week, 
7.70c a year ago and 8.60c two years 

0. 


Lard Stocks Increase. , 
_ Chicago lard stocks during December 
Iicreased somewhat more than the 
trade had figured. They showed a gain 
of 4,703,797 Ibs., totaling 16,089,070 lbs., 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


against 11,374,467 lbs. in mid-December, 
11,385,273 lbs. on December 1, and 21,- 
493,265 Ibs. on January 1 a year ago. 

The relative cheapness of lard com- 
pared with shortening came in for 
much consideration, and is expected to 
influence adversely the consumption of 
cottonoil. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the trade appeared to anticipate 
further upbuilding of lard stocks until 
such -time as the present attitude of 
marketing live hogs diminishes. 

During the past week, wintry weather 
overspread the greater part of the coun- 
try. This may have a stimulating in- 
fluence on consumption of hog prod- 
ucts, but the unemployment situation is 
still to be contended with, as well as its 
effect on reduced distribution, if any. 

PORK—Market was quiet and irreg- 
ular at New York. Mess was quoted at 
$16.75; family, $18.25; fat backs, $14.50 
@17.50 


LARD—Demand was fair, but the 
market was barely steady with futures. 


t New York, prime western was Ca 


quoted at 5.50@5.60c; middle western, 
5.85@5.45c; New York City tierces, 5c; 
tubs, 54% @5%c; refined to the conti- 
nent, 5%c; South America, 6c; Brazil 


kegs, 6%c; compound, car lots, 64@ 
64c; smaller lots, 64@6%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at January price; loose lard, 
60c under January; leaf lard, 75c under 
January. 

BEEF—Demand was fairly good, and 
the market was firmer in spots. At 
New York, mess was nominal; packet, 
nominal; family, $16.00@17.50; extra 
India mess, nominal; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, $4.25; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $14.00; pickled beef 
tongues, $65.00@68.00 per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for No- 
vember, 1931, with comparisons: 

Nov., 1931. Nov., 1980. 
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Hog Cutting Values Improve 


While hog prices were lower early in 
the week they showed some gain toward 
the close and at the end of the four-day 
period were only slightly under those 
of a week earlier. Receipts at the 
twelve markets at 512,000 were slightly 
larger than those of the previous week, 
but 14 per cent smaller than a year ago. 


At Chicago receipts were 10,000 
smaller than a week ago and 36,000 
smaller than the same period of 1931. 
Shipping demand was strong and direct 
receipts to packers were less. 

Top at Chicago for the week was 
$4.60 paid for good to choice hogs 
ranging between 140 and 210 lbs., al- 
though the bulk of these hogs sold be- 
tween $4.35 and $4.50, with most of 
the 220- to 250-lb. averages ranging 
between $4.10 and $4.35 and the 260- 
to 300-lb. kinds between $4.00 and $4.15. 


Coe eee wearer eee eeeeeeeesseeeeeese 
Pee e meee e eee eee esses sees seeresseeeeeeese 
Somer emer eee eee sere esesseseeseses 
Pee eee eee meee e eee e sees sees eeeeseseees 
Seema ee eee ese wees erseseeseeesesese 

Poem meee rn ee eees esse eeeeseeeesseee 


See eee mee eee eee O ee eee Eeeeeeeeeseee® 
Seem teem meee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesereeseeese 
Pee eee eee eee ee seer eseeseseseseseseee 


Seem eee eee seee reer sreeseeesesesesese 
See ee mee meee rere eee se ee eee esse eeseeeeeeeees 


SOHO ee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeee 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


Pewee tees eeeeeseeesseseses 


The tendency toward a wider price 
spread between light and heavier 
weights evident a short time ago was 
less apparent toward the close of this 
week, 


During the week, hogs at Chicago 
showed an improved cut-out value the 
highest loss on any single average 
being well under $1.00 per head. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
values at Chicago during the first four 
days of the week as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. The tests are run on good 
quality butcher hogs of the weights in- 
dicated and the yield is based on packer 
dress; that is, head off and leaf in. 


Packers should make their own cut- 
ting test from time to time to check 
yield figures with the class of hogs they 
slaughter, and in working out the test. 
should substitute local costs and by- 
product credits. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 = 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.04 $ .06 $ .93 $ .91 
31 31 31 31 
1.01 -92 4 71 
-83 -76 37 15 
cess -05 16 25. 
-05 -06 -08 09 
-08 -08 08 -08 
57 63 57 -53 
-O1 -O1 OL -OL 
02 02 02 02 

00% 00% 10.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


g 
totals the cost of well-finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, 


lowing results are 


the fol- 


$ .34 $. 


. 1 181 


ak 
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Meat and Lard Stocks 


Increases of practically 60,000,000 
Ibs. in stocks of meats at the seven 
large markets took place during Decem- 
ber, the principal increase being in 
pickled meats. Stocks of this class of 
meat on January 1, 1932, were 44,000,- 
000 lbs. higher than those of a month 
ego, but were less than 3,000,000 lbs. 
above those of a year ago. 

Dry salt meats increased 7,000,000 
lbs. during’ the month, and are 12,000, - 
000 lbs. above those of a year ago, 
when the stocks on hand were unusual- 
ly low. 

Lard stocks are below those of last 
year, but showed an increase of 7,600,- 
G00 lbs. during the month. 

Stocks of both regular and skinned 
hams are well under those of January 
1, 1981, but both bellies and picnics are 
somewhat higher. Stocks of fat backs, 
also, are below those of last year. 

In view of the large run of hogs dur- 
ing the early part of the so-called “win- 
ter packing season” stocks on hand are 
not large, indicating that large quan- 
tities of meat are moving into consump- 
tive channels and that packers are dis- 
inclined to build up larger storage 
stocks than are necessary. : 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on Dec. 31, 1931, 
with comparisons, as especially com- 
piled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
are reported as follows: 


Dec. 31, Nov. 30, 
931. 


Dec. 31, 
1931. 1 1930. 


Total S. P. 
meats 


CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, December 28, 1932. 

Arrivals of lard at Hamburg from 
December 21 to 24, 1931, consisted of 
2,145 tons from the United States and 
73 tons from Denmark. Asking prices 
were as follows: For ome from the 
United States, $17%@17%; a. Den- 
mark, $15; from Ho! , $16 @17 

German lard manhet,—The week un- 
der report was featured by the Christ- 
mas holidays. Business was dull and 
large sales were not effected. The large 
receipts of lard from United States had 
mostly been sold in advance. The bal- 
ance was consigned the interior of 
Germany. The small arrivals from 
Denmark found little buying interest 
and shippers were ready to accept bids. 
Quotations for German lard declined. 
Owing to decreasing hog prices raw 
leaf was omely offered at low prices. 
Pure German leaf lard was quoted on 
December 28 at .11@.12 per lb., car- 
riage paid, to any German station. 

Danish market.—Though slaughter- 
ings were restricted the prices paid a 
week ago could not be maintained, the 
average decline being about $1 00. 
Offerings found no buyers. 


Holland market.—Business was dull 
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- American lard as well as in Holland 


Other German Markets. 

Fat backs.—Prices remained un- 
changed. 

Oleo oil.—Market position is un- 
changed. Extra oleo is quoted at $18% 
and prime at $17%. Stocks on hand 
are small and demand is limited. 

Hog livers.—There have been large 
arrivals of slightly pickled North 
American hog livers the last few days 
and consequently offerings are press- 
ing. Future deliveries are quoted at 
$14.00@15.00, according to time of ship- 
ment. Frozen hog livers are neglected. 
Prompt shipment quotations are $12.00 
@13.25. Owing to decreased slaughter- 
ings in Denmark offers of Danish hog 
livers did not satisfy demand and 
prices increased considerably. For fresh 
livers, sellers demanded up to $19.00; 
pickled livers, however, were neglected 
and quoted as low as $12.00. 

Casings. 

Export beef middles—North Ameri- 
can, 110, about 57 English feet, $.90. 
South American, 110, about 57 English 
feet, $1.00@1.20. 

Export beef rounds.—North Ameri- 
can, 225, about 100 English feet, $.26@ 
.27; 200, about 100 English feet, $.26@ 
.27; 190, about 100 English feet, $.24@ 
.25; 140, sp. widé, 100 English feet, $.45 
@.53. South American, 210, 200, 225, 
about 100 English feet, $.45. 

Domestic beef rounds.—North Ameri- 
can, 180, about 100 English feet, $.18@ 
.19; 140, wide 100 English feet, $.37@ 
40. South American, 180/150, 100 


English feet, $.20@.25 
Hog bungs.—North American, 400, 
piece, $.31; 550, piece, $.13; 600, piece, 


$.08% 

Danish original hog bungs, piece, 
Danish crown, .28 

Hog casings.—North American, nar- 
row, per 100 yards, $2.75; medium, per 
100 yards, $1.10; wide, per 100 yards, 
$0.65. 

Chinese hogs casings.— 

Millimeter. Yards. Reichsmark. 


MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS DOWN. 
Exports of meats and fats in 1931 


declined 37 per cent in value and 20 une 


per cent in quantity, according to the 
year end review of the foreign trade 
situation issued by the Department of 
Commerce. Total exports declined only 


about 10 per cent in volume, while the 
valuation declined more than 30 per 
cent, 

Some packinghouse by-products were 
sold abroad in larger quantity in 1931 
than in 1930. This was true of hides 
and skins and inedible animal greases. 
Refined cottonseed oil and vegetable 
soap stock, also, were exported in 
larger quantities. 

The market in Asia for all exports 
from the United States declined 19 per 
cent from that of 1930 and for a of 
Europe 36 per cent. Exports to France 
and Germany drop in value as much 
as 42 per cent, and those to the United 
Kingdom fell off 34 per cent. 


January 9, 1932. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1931, as reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade, are as follows: 
Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, 

1931. 1931. 1930. 

All kinds of ba 

14,758 


e 
1, ’31, 9,918,138 
de 


8,285 17,997 
5,223,387 17,931,129 


585,625 
, 6,170,932 356/201 3,562,136 


bs. > 7,970,966 3,608,921 3,832,459 
D. ’s. clear bellies, 
made previous to 


.- 1,153,591 2,670,881 
S, 


765,488 301,956 


146,607 450,269 
Extra short’ clear 
sides, made since 

- 1, °31, Ibs. 
Extra short clear 
sides, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
36,000 


43,700 48,700 


57,000 
1,615,305 2,595,060 


P. 
ie 3 skinned hams, 
MR oe owe c 16,227,813 10,724,183 20,951,688 
. P. bellies, lbs..22,237,876 17,508,187 15,830,364 
. P. Boston shoul- 
“ders, S. P. Cali- 
fornias or pic- 
eS eee 12,043,683 5,885,908 10, ry 756 
&. FP. shoulders, Ibs. 154,500 141,300 
Other cuts of meats, 7,760,699 4,346,985 7, 366" 326 


Total 
Ibs. 





cut meats, 


97,864,906 67,712,394 89,692,893 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of rs products from prin- 

cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended January 2, 1932: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 

WILTSHIRE 
gn ended 

Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Dec. 26, 

1982. 1981. 1931. 

Mlibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 

523 877 


Other countries 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 


rm) 
s 


Total 
To United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 


SS NS ae - 
a4 ee . 
SRSZSEF yeiian e282: 


Other countries 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS, 
Week ended January 2, 1932. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Mibs. M Ibs. 


762 


“ai 
138 
1 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom (total) 
Liv 1 


Exported to: 
pdr ad (total) 





877 
252 
"76 

49 


300 


B22: 


9 eS e 
BRSSSEE wyiian & 


7 


- 
id 


ZaeaneEUe | 


ee el se 
wpa 


— 


3 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The tallow market in the 
East continued to display an unsteady 
undertone. After ruling quiet im- 
mediately following the year-end holi- 
days, under increased offerings, prices 
dropped %c Ib. to 3c f.o.b. for extra 
New York, on a turnover estimated at 
300,000 to 500,000 Ibs. At the lower 
levels, there was no particular change 
in sentiment. 

Buyers were still inclined to reduce 
their ideas, while producers were more 
inclined to await developments in the 
general commodity situation. There 
was little in tallow competing quarters 
that was new. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c; extra, 3c f.0.b.; edible, 3% @4e. 

At Chicago, por for tallow con- 
tinued slow, resulting in a dull trade, 
but the tone was barely steady. Edible 
and fancy were quoted at 4c; prime 
packer, 3%c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 2c. 

At the London auction this week, 831 
casks were offered of which 431 were 
sold at prices, 1s to 2s 6d lower than 
the previous sale. Mutton was quoted 
at 24@25s; beef, 24s 6d@26s; good 
mixed, 21@24s 6d. At Liverpool, Ar- 
gentine beef tallow, January-February 
shipment, was unchanged at 22s 6d, 
while Australian tallow at Liverpool, 
good mixed January-February ship- 
ment, was unchanged at 23s 3d. 

STEARINE—Market was quiet and 
weaker in the East, with sales of oleo 
New York reported at 5c, the result 
of quietness in compound trade. At 
Chicago, stearine was quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 5%c. 

OLEO OIL—While the market was 
barely steady, owing to a quiet trade 
and the influence of outside develop- 
ments, price changes were small. Ex- 
tra was quoted at New York at 6%@ 
7T¥c; medium, 6%@7c; lower grades, 
6%c. At Chicago, the market ruled 
rather steady in a dull trade. 
was quotable at 7%éc.. 


Extra 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate, and the market was about 
steady. Edible at New York was quoted 
at llc; extra winter, 8c; extra, 7%c; 
extra No. 1, 74%c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
more or less nominal. Pure at New 
York was quoted at 9%c; extra, 7%c; 
No. 1, 7%e; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—Following developments 
in tallow, the market for greases in the 
East was somewhat easier. Demand 
was rather quiet, and offerings showing 
some increase. A barely steady tone 
in soapers’ materials generally and un- 
settlement in outside commodity mar- 
kets was somewhat against grease 
values. Buyers were displaying some 
Interest under the market, but did not 
appear in,need of nearby supplies. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 25gc; yellow and house, 2%@ 
2%c according to quality; A white, 
2%c; B white, 2%c; choice white, 
tierces, 3% @5c. 

At Chicago, a slow inquiry from con- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


sumers was reported in the grease mar- 
ket following the holidays, and with a 
very dull trade reported in all direc- 
tions the market was barely steady. 
Brown at Chicago was quoted at 2c; 
yellow, 2%c; B white, 2%2c; A white, 
2%e; choice white, all hog, 3c. 
ee eo 


GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, December 22, 1931. 


Because of a decrease in demand for 
sausage in Germany, due to the gen- 
eral industrial situation, the purchase 
of casings has suffered considerable de- 
cline, sausage factories buying for im- 
mediate needs only. 

Demand for beef middles has been 
limited, and the expected increase in 
price has not materialized. Business in 
beef rounds is more active, with extra 
wides in especial demand and supply 
somewhat limited. Prices are firm. 


Heavy wide hog bungs have been 
commanding good prices, with some de- 
mand for American bungs. Sales of 
chitterlings have been limited and there 
is some pressure on price. Beef bungs 
are firm with No. 1 bungs in strong de- 
mand in some parts of the country. 

Hog casings are offered plentifully 
and prices for wides. and extra wides 
are somewhat lower. Narrows, how- 
ever, have held firm. 

Casings imports into Germany during 
November totaled 3,966.8 tons, com- 
pared with 4,654.6 tons in November, 
1930. Of the November, 1931, import, 
the United States share amounted to 
519.8 tons. Imports for the eleven 
months, January to November, inclu- 
sive, amounted to 39,641.6 tons com- 
pared with 48,728.8 tons in the same 
period of 1930. The quantity received 
from the United States in the 1931 
period totaled 6,169.4 tons. 


pets See 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 4, 1932. 

Last sales of ground tankage were at 
$1.50 & 10c, and unground at $1.25 & 
10c f.0.b. New York. 

Ground dried blood sold at $1.90 f.o.b. 
New York. 

Demand for tankage, blood and in 
fact for any other fertilizer material, is 
very limited, and trading will probably 
be slow through January as far as the 
present outlook is concerned. 

Nitrate of soda is being purchased 
only as needed, and sulphate of ammo- 
nia is being offered at concessions from 
the regular price. 

Foreign steamed bonemeal is a little 
lower in price. 

Unground cracklings are obtainable 
at lower prices. 








THE KENTUCKY 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 7, 1932. 
Blood. ; 


There is little trading. Producers’ 
ideas are about $1.50@1.60. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................ $1.40@1.50n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers are showing little interest. 
Market is nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia. $1. 1.50 & 10c 


15 
Unground, 6 to 8% amomnia.... LOOGL TS & I0e 
LiQald Cle io iivvicscccacéiocecss 1.20n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Cracklings continue in moderate de- 
——. Few if any sales are being 
made. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, 
per unit protei: $ .30 @ .35 


Rn. ooetcccccpecees 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & yuul- 
@30.50 
@20.50 


Peso reese eres eseeeereses 


eee towers reeeseresseseee 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement is small and trad- 
ing seasonable. 
Per Ton. 
Digester, tankage, meat meal........ $ gr0.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ 30. 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POE WE ccctescacicncrvocsatesesce @30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is slow. High grade ground 
is offered at $1.15 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Iligh grad. ground 10@12% am.. $1.15 & 100 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1.15 & 100 
Rone tankage, ungd., low gd., 

POP BOM sapecgeccdeccaccec'ese 
Else UGE =o 0655 So de Sccevcgedse 1.15@ 1.25n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market shows no change. 

Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $20.00@25. 

Steam, ground, 3 & 5O........6.00: gz 


Steam, unground, Dk ere errr 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30. 150.00 
RiGee, CRN OGY Fac cacknceccccer ies 65. 110.00 
ORG BONE Si cee ddccweccccacs 15. 18.00 
GORE DO sid cesak dockdacecsocays 15.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 


Buyers are showing little interest. 


Per Ton. 
Kip 


ORE Nia vas cK noehcdes akontes cee $20.00@22.00 , 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 00@ 8.00 
Sinews, pienics eSeeeaeveesecdsseuces 10.00@12.00 
Be ER ee ae RNG 24 On 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 22.50@23.00 
CRA WOME 8s occ aki ss pnice be wed cbayen OG12, 
Tide trimmings (old atyle) ......... 10.00@12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 2%@2%c 


Animal Hair. 
Most winter hair has been contracted 
for. Sales of black were made at, 5@ 
5¥c and grey at 3% @4c. 


Summer coil and field dried............ %@ 1c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 5 5%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 3%@ 4c 
Cattle switches, each*.............0-. 1 1%c 





*According to count. 














CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Roselle Beef Co., Roselle, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000. 

Madison Packing Co., 12th and Green- 
wood sts., Clayton, IIl., plans an addi- 
tion to its plant. 

Henry Fischer Packing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been granted a permit 
to erect new cattle pens. 

T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., plan to remodel their plant 
at 3rd st. and 16th ave. 

The soybean meal plant of Early & 
Daniel Co., Cincinnati, O., was recently 
destroyed by fire, at a loss of $150,000. 

Kollner’s Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., an- 
nounce the completion of their new lard 
refinery at the company plant, 92 
151st st. 

Biehs Bros., meat retailers of Oak- 
land, Cal., have purchased the slaughter 
house and four-acre tract known as 
Sotoyome Yard, north of Healdsburg, 
Cal., and plan to erect a new slaugh- 
ter house. 

Huber Packing Co., Medford, Ore., 
expects to open its new $50,000 plant, 
recently completed, about January 15. 
G. C. Huber is president of the com- 
pany, and his associates are his two 
sons, G. M. and W. D. Huber. 

The Morris & say packing plant 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., will hereafter 
be known as Armour and Company, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
W. S. Renfro, plant manager. Armour 
acquired the Morris properties in 1923. 
The change in name will not affect 
plant operations, says the announce- 
ment, and the plant will continue to 
service Morris branch houses and car 
routes with Morris brand products. 


ane 
NOV. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
Margarine production during Novem- 
ber, 1931, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, was as follows: 


Nov., 1931, Nov., 1930, 

Uncolored .........+-+6. 21,674,845 28,673,932 

DEEL: Scsevoesoesenves 462,718 959,204 

Es ctccvcacconseca 22,173,563 29,633,136 
— 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 6, 1932. 


Cottonseed meal market made a 
sharp recovery today. Prices ran up 
‘50@60c per ton over yesterday’s close. 
Most of the transactions were made at 
$13.50. There was a heavy volume of 
trading by shorts in February. These 
bought that position and sold the more 
deferred months. The total volume of 
trading was exceptionally good at 4,100 
tons. The advance today was largely 
sympathetic, and was brought about at 
the opening on account of the stock 
market which was up on an average of 
$2.00 a share. The grain market and 
other feedstuff markets also enjoyed an 
advance, all of which was beneficial to 
the price of cottonseed meal. 

Yesterday afternoon, in the spot de- 
partment, selling predominated, and 
conditions appeared to be exceptionally 
weak. It was, therefore, surprising 
today that the market should have ad- 
‘vanced so materially. The trend of the 
market will be influenced largely by the 
buyers of actual meal, but up to the 
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present time they have not been inclined MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 
re follow advances such as took place Oleomargarine produced and ma 
ay. ; ° 7 z 
Cotton seed market was dull, and — = vacated during Ne- 
there was very little change in price. vember, 1931, with comparisons: 
Bids were some better on the deferred SrCdients Of sine: NOE eh Novy, 1080, 
months, but on the whole the market putter ...............cc00: 1, 102,606 
was again inclined to drag. Tenders Cocoanut oil ..-.....2...... 13,160,021 16,795,774 
of 50 tons of seed were made on Janu- Gorm Old vac ieesesseeeeeeees PS ae T 
ary contracts, this being the first de- Derivative of glycerine..:::: * 22,732 * 16,309 ; 
livery so far in January. There was F nl ods o0beweneboveden. wanes aoe 18 
+ see rng bs cottonseed bere wer MII «ot ocesceceeeencenees 5,489,290 8,104,310 
shou prices ny on cottons mea OLL cceccccveceesece seeseses 3,535 
and cottonseed oil it is quite probable Dlee oll Meer serene eenaihy> Ts00 set + 008 Toe | 
that a stronger market will be de- Oles BeMFINe ...4 040+ eee0ee 874,883 486,457 tu: 
veloped in cotton seed. SS too 52,288 a 
: WOME OEE cwcccvccesovese ‘ 492,052 
OIL TARIFF BILL sn Tk. ae Recess “Rie ly 
iy mzoate Of).......... 5 , 
Soya bean oil .............. ; : 
A duty on cocoanut and other vege- ee ee = seé 
table oils imported into the United gota .............. 24,817,412 34,536,428 wit 
States from its colonial possessions is Ingredients of sbi Bice poi 
provided for by a bill introduced into wenaes margarine: <i 
the House of Representatives by Repre- Cocoanut ‘oli’ 1122..20.2222. 130,800 siseat we 
sentative Crisp of Georgia. It has been Color .................0e00- "540 1,121 tier 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- fetivative of giycerine 2222; <. the 
—- The bill proposes the following Lecithin Feit pike ccuscis keke “apes ono.st we: 
uties: eee eeeeeeseeeceveseces . A ; 
1,—Cocoanut oil, 2c Ib.; cottonseed Neutra tara... 49ers onde 
oil, 8e Ib.; peanut oil, 4e Ib.; m > + ra -- ERE eo ccccccccccecces av 248,494 “4, 
kernel oil, 1c Ib.; soybean oil, 8%c Ib., Oieo sto: «RSS =) 
but not less than 45 per cent ad Palm ol ....c.cccc cl 16,800 14,119 the 
valorem. Lh EE RARE! : ¢ 
2—Combinations and mixtures of any iinick ray Rvexiid mai, 7 
of the foregoing, or of any of them, Sov {ean “an oO” ci222221 2... oat i 
with or Te oer a a P —— oad oe 
per cent ad valorem, but not less than “Guang toiai 070 " ’ 
the rate applicable to the component seer sclera ate —. larg 
material subject to the highest rate of ein aac in t 
duty. WISCONSIN MA é is 
8.—Peanuts not shelled, 4%c Ib.; : a er tot 
shelled, 7c Ib.; blanched, salted, pre- Assembly Bill No. 13, introduced to 
pared or preserved and peanut butter, °Vvercome legal objections to the mar- ee 
"e Ib. garine legislation passed at the regular v 
4.—-Soybeans, 2c Ib. session early in 1931, has been passed sork 
As the proposed law would retain im Wisconsin and signed by the gover- as 
copra from the Philippines on the free °F. The new legislation definitely gu 
list, it would transfer crushing and pro- makes the license law a taxing meas- It 
duction of cocoanut oil to mills in this Ure, and extends the scope of the -* 
country, the advantage probably being licensing not only to manufacturers and 2 ee 
with the Pacific C hg wholesale and retail dealers but also to folla 
th the Pacific Coast ° ; “ory . 
establishments using it for cooking and 
ie ee jaemnen So for — TI 
GERMAN IMPORTS OF FATS. Crs 15 Siw, Wholesaler 
00.00; retailers, $25.00; hotel the | 
imports of and lcomangarine, Festaurant, 510; boarding ‘house 
premier jus and tallow in rmany .00; eries, $5.00; i : 
during November, 1931, and for the $5.00. In wiihion’s so] of 62s hes Into 
eleven months January-November, in- on every pound of the product sold in bring 
clusive, with comparisons, were as the state. oil ¢ 
ns. navy to special reports to ——@—— — 
E NATIONAL PROVISIONER: wate 
cane. BEST FOODS—HELLMAN MERGER. tude 
Nov., 1981. - ‘ gg rmigr oage - Yate company to - 
‘ons. Tons. e known as Best Foods, Inc., was 
Imports, Shiv, BMS ELE brought about recently through the con- § ‘emb 
Denmark ........cece. 1,998.1 18,674.7 SOlidation of the old company of the @ 
a... ee ii Same name, a subsidiary of the Gold|@ || ~ 
Spain 22.020 28.4 300-6 Dust ees: = er oe Held 
nee wat pete . -6 man, Inc., a subsidiary o neral - 
aapetn, 108.. ccc, qs 1,71TA Foods Corporation, a 
OEMOMARGARIND. is sai at the new company : 
ak ae... . 600.8 6,003.5 be the largest manufacturer of mayon- 
rnunited States (share)... 574.0 5,870.8 naise and salad dressing in the coun- 
i oars oe 
. ust and Gen s and no stock 
Imports, 1984. - oon OBL 1,987.7 will be issued for sale to the public, 
Imports, 1930............- 24.5 1,733 The heads of both parent companies” 
TALLOW. said that no further amalgation of the 
en 2,461.8 15,362.2 two companies was contemplated and 
pUuited States (share).. 112-1 17538 the brands of both companies involved 
Pe ee ee ; wee“ in the merger will retain their identities” 
a a although the operations of the two dis 
HULL OIL MARKETS. tributing systems will be joined. B 
Hull, England, Jan. 6, 1932—(By B a Foote’ on. tee Sect ae qi 
. > a 2.—(By Best Foods, \Inc., has been appointed 
a! inne cottonseed oil, 20s; general manager of the company and 
gyptian crude cottonseed oil, 17s 6d. will handle sales and advertising. — 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Irregular—Crude 
Easier— Cash Trade Quiet — Lard 
Heavy—Some New Lows Established 
—Sentiment Divided. 


In a fair turnover, cottonseed oil fu- 
tures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change again displayed a barely steady 
undertone the past week. March de- 
livery sold into new low ground for the 
season, while the other months were 
within striking distance of the low 
point. The developments, however, 
were not surprising in view of the 
weakness in the outside markets, par- 
ticularly the unsettlement in stocks and 
the decidedly weak tone in lard, the 
western market again establishing new 
season’s lows. 

While there was scattered selling and 
liquidation in cotton oil, and some in- 
crease in professional bear pressure, 
the market moved somewhat irregular- 
ly. The ability of oil to hold around 
the present levels created no little sur- 
prise in most trade circles. The fact 
that liquidation in oil did not assume 
larger proportions helped the market 
somewhat, as did buying on a fair scale 
in the July delivery by a leading com- 
mission house. This latter continued 
to be regarded as speculative accumula- 
tion. 

With the surplus in the ring ab- 
sorbed, the market steadied somewhat 
as offerings dried up, being aided by 
some recovery in the outside markets. 
It was quite apparent that sentiment 
in oil remained quite divided, and as 
a result buying power did not readily 
follow the rallies. 


Cash Oil Quiet. 

The lard situation was uppermost in 
the trade’s mind. There was increased 
discussion relative to the prospects of 
the relative cheapness of lard cutting 
into compound distribution and thereby 
bringing about a reduction in cotton 
oil consumption. As a result, develop- 
ments in the western markets were 
watched closely, as was also the atti- 
tude of the hog raiser in marketing 
hogs at these levels. 

Lard stocks at Chicago during De- 
cember increased 4,704,000 Ibs., some- 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
die west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Ilinois 








WEEKLY REVIEW 


what more the local trade had calcu- 
lated upon. The supply totaled 16,089,- 
070 lbs., compared with 21,493, 265 lbs. 
on January 1 a year ago. 

Throughout the week cash oil de- 
mand was reported as rather quiet, and 
while this is not unusual following the 
year-end holidays, there was a disposi- 
tion to go slow pending the consumer 
attitude in the immediate future. De- 
velopments in futures following the 
holidays served to unsettle the mills 
somewhat. Crude oil eased %c under 
increased offerings to 3%4c sales in the 
Southeast and Valley, and 3c sales in 
Texas. There were further offerings 
at 3%c in the Southeast and Valley, 
— buyers reducing their ideas to 

¢c 


In some quarters the feeling was that 
the mill attitude for the immediate fu- 
ture would have considerable influence 
on the market, but this is rather ques- 
tionable as it appeared as though crude 
buyers were not hedging to any extent. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 7, 1932.— 
Cotton oil markets this week have been 
dull and declining, followed by moder- 
ate advances yesterday and today in 
sympathy with upturn in stocks, grains 
and cotton. Crude is steady at 3c Ib. 
for Texas and Oklahoma and 3%c lb. 
for Valley. Buyers and sellers indiffer- 
ent. December consumption report due 
January 12 is awaited with bearish ex- 
pectations; meanwhile bleachable yel- 
low will likely hover around 3%c lb. 
loose, New Orleans. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 7, 1932.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty-one per 
cent protein cottonseed meal, $13.65; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $3.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 7, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 8c Ib.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $14.00; hulls, $5.00; mill run 
linters, 42 @8c. 


As many local observers see it, cotton 
oil is in a peculiar position at the be- 
ginning of the new year. Stocks of oil 
are comparatively large, and demand is 
comparatively small. Lard supplies are 
increasing, and expected to do so for 
some little time, and lard is relatively 
cheap. 

The lard price situation, however, 
might readily be corrected quickly with 
any improvement of importance in the 
general commodity trend. But it is 
difficult for oil operators to get away 
from the fact that there is no pros- 
pect whatsoever of distributing the 
huge available supplies this season and 
that there is in prospect a large carry- 
over at the season’s end. 

The trade, as yet, is not inclined to 
discount the possibilities of a sharply 
reduced cotton acreage, with the possi- 
bilities of a materially smaller new 
cotton crop this year than last. If 
reduced cotton acreage materializes it 
will go a long way toward neutraliz- 
ing the anticipated relatively large 
carryover of oil at the end of this sea- 
son. 

At any rate, the position of the oil 
market appears to be one where price 
developments will be more or less sym- 
pathetic to allied commodities and de- 
velopments in the financial markets, as 
well as the political developments at 
Washington and in foreign countries. 

COCOANUT OIL—With demand 
moderate, the market was barely 
steady, prices being influenced adverse- 
ly by further weakness in the tallow 
market. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 3%@3%c, although it was 
intimated prices might be shaded on 
firm bids. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 3% @3%c according to 
position. 

CORN OIL—There was no activity 
in this market. Last business was re- 
ported at 3%c f.o.b. Chicago, with 
prices generally quoted at 3%@3%4c 
f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL — Trade was 
rather dull and featureless. Tanks at 
New York were quoted at 3%c, while 
— f.o.b. western mills were 3c nomi- 
n 


PALM OIL—Consumers were dis- 











MARGARINE 
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playing little interest in this market, 
ut offerings were rather well main- 
tained. Owing to further weakness in 
tallow, buyers were inclined to lower 
their ideas. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 3146c; shipment Nigre, 
3%c; spot Lagos, 4c; shipment Lagos, 
3%c; 12% per cent acid oil, 3%c; 20 

r cent softs, 3.65c; Benim and Port 

arcourt, 3%4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—There was 
very little doing in this quarter, but 
the market was rather steady. Ship- 
ment oil was quoted locally at 3.60c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
pressure in the cables. At New York, 
spot foots were quoted at 446c; ship- 
ment foots, 4%c. 

— OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—The market was 
quoted nominally at 4c f.o.b. mills, but 
demand was small and buyers’ ideas 
somewhat under that level. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store at New York was quiet, and the 
market was barely steady with futures. 
Southeast and Valley crude were quoted 
3%@3%c. Texas crude sold at 3c. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Thursday, December 31, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
cocina pe ee cautes 435 a .... 
| NEES EERE SE ta ra ee 426 a 450 
ee 1 448 448 448 a... 
May 2 459 459 459 a.... 
MN Ss ko kcast Genes sore 470 a 472 
ES ib oo nan woe eae 473 a 482 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 33éc bid. 


Friday, January 1, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Saturday, January 2, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Monday, January 4, 1932. 


DRS cckc hooks ahtot bas 400 a 4380 
See 6 485 480 427 a 4382 
Ma 8 445 442 489 a 442 
July 25 461 451 450 a 452 
| RES Dee ghee PEE 456 a 462 
June 1 450 450 445 a.... 


Sales, including switches, 40 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 
Tuesday, January 5, 1932. 
Sas a chek Rake See 375 a... 
ss Gal aise Ot Wale: SSS 400 a 428 
ae 2 429 428 427 a 482 
May 2 488 488 4389 a 442 
July 6 452 450 450 a 452 
MS nikss: ReuhT Hae taeee 453 a 460 
Sales, including switches, 10 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%@3%c. 
Wednesday, January 6, 1932. 


PE a sas tebke Maa a ER 875 a.... 
DN ss balan a bkn) Ales 400 a 425 
eee 1 480 4380 482 a 483 
May 3 450 444 445 a 4650 
NN nag ns a:as'c pawn Bae 455 a 460 
| ERE er 460 a 464 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 34% @3 4c. 
Thursday, January 7, 1932. 


UR, siete Ob ales ais «ion aus 415 a 429 
RS Sa Pe eae et 434 a 439 
OS Eee 450 450 447 a 451 
| SEE 460 460 455 a 460 
GO Sere ws aww oes 461 a 470 


nics, none; short bac 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products barely steady latter 
part of week. Commission houses on 
both sides of lard hedge, selling con- 
tinued. Cash trade fair. Hog run lib- 
eral, outside developments having little 
influence. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil is quiet and steadier 
with light offerings. 
buying, with scattered covering. Hedge 
selling, light; cash demand, quiet; 
crude, barely steady. Southeast and 
Valley, 344c asked; Texas, 3c nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $4.25 sale; Mar., $4.32@4.40; 
May, $4.45 sale; July, $4.56@4.60; Aug., 
$4.60@4.65. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Jan., $4.27 bid; Mar., $4.20@4.40; 
May, $4.30@4.50; July, $4.40@4.60; 
Aug., $4.45@4.65. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 54%c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Jan. 8, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.45@5.55; middle 
western, $5.30@5.40; city, 5%c; re- 
fined continent, 5%c; South American, 
6c; Brazil kegs, 6%c; compound, 6@ 


64ec. 
Bue meas 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, January 8, 1932.—General 
provision market quiet and unchanged; 
A. C. hams and pure lard fair; picnics 
and square shoulders dull. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 68s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
ks, 68s; bellies, 
clear, 50s; Canadian, none; Cumber- 
lands, 46s; Wiltshires, 56s; spot lard, 


45s 6d. 
———_- 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

On hand on January 1, 1932, with 
comparisons, estimated by Liverpool 
Trade Association: 


Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 

1932. 1931. 1931. 
ee | Ser eerers. 908,992 912,352 1,850,800 
AML ce<bvencse 772,800 939,872 496.384 
Shoulders, Ibs. ...... .....-. 15,904 456 
rd, steam, trcs..... 264 369 245 
Lard, refined, tons... 490 154 477 

a 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 

Stocks of meat on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on Dec. 1, 
1931, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


Dec. 1, Nov.1, 5-yr. av. 
1931. 1931. Dec. 1, 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
0 RAS per 9,668,507 7,942,694 21,390,276 
, Beet ae ,563,702 1,660,171 2,615,674 
DRE os nsctbcn ceca .879,517 21,078,940 24,894,708 
Mutton and lamb.. 8,216,471 6,782,039 6,435,358 
Bans” 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1982, to Jan. 6, 1932, totaled 
4,876,645 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
324,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 


Some southern ~ 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, January 6, 1932, 
or nearest: previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on January 6, 1932, or 
nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. -——Close.— 
Week ended Jan. i 
Jan. 6. —Jan. 6.— 6. 0. 
Amal. Leather. 300 1 1 1 
Se. Sa 200 7 7 7 6 
Amer. H. & 500 15g 15% 15% 1 
‘SUA 1,300 12 2 12 7 
Amer, Stores... 1,200 33 33% ist 33 
Armour A .... 5,300 1 1 1 
eS Serre § 5g % 5g 
Do. Il. Pfd. 3,500 7 6% 7 5 
Do. Del. Pfd. 3,600 32 324% 32% 30 
Garnett Leather 200 4 % 4 
Beechnut Pack. 200 39% 39% 39% 38 
Ss en asaee sends aeeun. asdsn 45 
BE TIPU cine chbas “Komeel> ancy! Wein’ 100 
TR ak see cciuee cesses case's 19 
costs sehis Cdeve cusare Sen ee 50 
Chick C Oil... 400 84 8 8 9 
Childs Co...... 2,700 5% 5 5% «6 
Cudahy Pack... 1,200 30% 30 30% 30 
First Nat. Strs. 9,400 47% 42 =a 47 
Gen, F eee 200 33% 32 33 31 
1 Co....... 3,500 5% 5 se 5 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 120 115% 115 115 115 
. New..... 200 142 140 142 145 
Hormel, G. A 450 15 15 15 15 
Hygrade Food. 900 3% 3% 3% 3 
Kroger G. & B.17,800 14 134% 14% £13 
Libby MecNeill.. 900 3 3% 3% 3 
SEE. TNE. 0 vase. -pebes. senee.. cave 8 
I ena coe! | GeNee Sanne temas 5 
I  MODN iivdk a). Wage 0 Kanes ecues 5 
. & H. Pfd... 150 7 7 7 
Morrell & Co... 1,300 29% 29% 29 32 
at. a or eee 1% 1% 1 1 
a ere % 4 
RE EE ao cokSes noses eccct eet 
Ie; sae oes 4,400 7 7 7 7 
Proc. .. 14,300 4014 395, 40% 38 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 180 97% 9% 97 97 
Rath Pack...... 100 15% 15% # £15 15% 
Safeway Strs...10,000 42% . 41% 42 42 
Do. 6% Pfd. 160 72 72 72 65 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 400 78% 76% 78% 78 
ee SR eer eae ee 6 
Swift & Co.... 8,218 18% 18% 18% 17 
s.;  Tatt....... 6,000 22%, 201% 22% 20 
RE IE ons s5'e sss en vee concn - sense 10 
i ee ES choc) hviee bapand  aveas 33 
U. S. Leather... 7,000 2% 2% ris 2 
a See ,000 4% 4% 4 4 
Do. Pro. Pfd. 100 56% 56% 56% 57% 
Wesson Oil..... 2,000 14144 14 14 13 
. ee 300 «650 50 50 48 
Ph, Wee wien sakes chads svdce bpent 82 
Wilson & Co... 200 1 % % 
ee 600 2% 21% 2% 2 
Do. Pid...... 400 19 18 18 li 
fe 


MORE FAT BACKS TO GERMANY. 


While German import of live animals 
has decreased this year in comparison 
with the same period a year ago, the 
import of fat backs has sharply in- 
creased. In November, 1931, there was 
imported 1,739 tons against 853 tons in 
November, 1930. Of these there ar- 
rived from the Netherlands 1,282 tons; 
Spain, 108 tons; United States, 304 
tons. 

Total imports for the eleven months, 
January to November, 1931, amount to 
13,565 tons, against 7,245 tons in the 
same period in 1930. This enormous in- 
crease in the import of fat backs is 
due to the change in German hog pro- 
duction. Whilst in former years breed- 
ers and consumers were in favor of the 
fat hog, nowadays the lean hog is 


favored. 
: 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 7, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
88,787 quarters; to the Continent, 14, 
803 quarters. " 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 72,354 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 536 quarters. 
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Listen to 


the consumer's voice 


The millions of people who are asking for branded 


meat products in thousands of stores today are 
buying. They are not being sold. More and more 
each year such people are insisting on their own 
preferences. The package identifies this preference 
at the point of sale— the counter. Let us offer some 
package suggestions that will cause your brand to 
receive this important preference. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD —- CHILI CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Perfect Sanitation 


is one factor which makes this 


S. P. Ham 


Superior! 


Undesirable micro-organisms exist in curing 
cellars and in curing vats in sufficient quan- 
tities to impair the flavor, color, and even the 
general appearance of cured meats. But sani- 
tation means death to these organisms. 


In the Oscar Mayer curing cellars, walls and 
hard tile floors are kept spotlessly clean, and 
perfect sanitation is achieved by the thorough 
scrubbing .and sterilizing of curing vats with 
live steam. Such meticulous care in all phases 
of curing has made Oscar Mayer S. P. Hams 
superior for BOILING, BAKING, and 
SMOKING. 


Ten Factors that 
Guarantee Quality 


Good Selection 
Careful Trimming 
Laboratory Control 

Temperature Control 
Perfect Sanitation 
Mild Cure 
Uniformity 

Good Binding 
Accurate Grading 

Fine Flavor 
Oscar Mayer & Co. specialize in ry oat of S. 


hams and picnics, and dry-cured ies. yh Bs 
inquiries to Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 











OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 7, 19382. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: All yearlings and desirable light 
steers, 25@50c higher; strictly good 
and choice heavies shared the advance, 
but medium a offerings were 25@ 
50c lower; light heifer and mixed year- 
lings, 25@50c higher, beef cows and 
butcher heifers sharing upturn; low cut- 
ters and cutters, strong to 25c higher; 
bulls, strong to 25c higher; vealers, 
strong. It was largely a steer and 
yearling run. Light offerings got best 
action, choice kinds of all representa- 
tive weights were very scarce. Bulk, 
$5.50@8.00; extreme top weighty steers, 
$10.65; yearlings, $11.40; yearling heif- 
ers, up to $7.75; numerous loads, $5.75 
@7.00; most beef cows, $3.50@4. 50; 
cutters, $2.00@3.00; weighty sausage 
bulls, $4.40; choice vealers, to $8.00; 
most vealers, $6.00@7.50. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market mostly 5@10c lower; 
packing sows, 15c off; pigs, steady. Re- 
duced direct shipments was feature of 
week’s supply ge Shippers were 
consistent buyers eek’s top, $4.60, 

paid today; late bulk 140 to 210 lbs., 
$4. 35@4.50; 220 to 250 Ibs., $4.10@4.35; 
260 to 300 ‘bbs, $4.00@4. 15; choice 331 
Ibs., $3.90; pigs, $4.00@4.35; packing 
sn60 $3.30@3.50; smooth sorts, to 


SHEEP—Today’s downturn erased 
most of week’s earlier gains. Market 
was unevenly steady to 25c higher than 
week ago, advance largely on_better 
grade lambs and yearlings. Soaring 
prices earlier in week attracted un- 
wieldy supply of fed western lambs, 
including many lacking finish. Top 
reached $6.90 late Wednesday, highest 
since October 16. Closing bulks: Bet- 
ter grade fat lambs, $6.00@6.50; few, 


$6.65@6.75. Practically no finished 
lambs offered scaling in excess of 95 
lbs.; medium grades, $4.75@5.50 to 
killers; throwouts, $4.00@4.50; choice 
clipped lambs, $6.00; fed yearlings, 
$3.50@4.50; fat ewes, $2.00@2.50. 


fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 7, 1932. 


CATTLE—Trade in fed steers ruled 
somewhat uneven, with demand shifting 
toward the lighter weights and year- 
lings that are selling at steady to 25c 
higher rates as compared with a week 
ago. Medium weights and heavies met 
some discrimination, and values are 
weak to 25c lower. Nothing strictly 
choice has been offered in any class, 
and the week’s top stopped at $9.25 on 
best 993-lb. yearlings. A few desirable 
light steers ranged up to $9.00, but the 
bulk of the shortfed arrivals cleared 
from $4.75@7.50. Fed heifers and 
mixed yearlings are mostly 25c higher, 
while other she stock closed steady to 
strong. Bulls are slightly higher, while 
vealers advanced 50c, with selected lots 
up to $7.75. 

HOGS—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the hog market, although a 
strong to higher trend has been in evi- 
dence on late days. Not enough gain 
has been registered to overcome the 
sharp break of late last week. Final 
prices are mostly 10c lower on offerings 
scaling 250 lbs. down, while heavier 
butchers are 15@25c off. Both shippers 
and packers paid the late top of $4.20 
on choice 170- to 220-lb. weights, while 
bulk of good to choice 150- to 240-Ib. 
offerings sold from $4.05@4.20. Desir- 
able 250- to 325-lb. butchers ranged 
ois $3.75@4.05; packing sows are 10 

15c. 


SHEEP—Fat wool lamb prices ad- 





Service Department, 1315 H 8t., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 


Old Fashioned Safety 
with 
Modern Service 
The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 
Livestock Buying Organization 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION, 
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vanced 50@65c over a week ago, with 
choice offerings reaching $6.35, the 
highest since the middle of last Oc- 
tober. On late days the bulk of the - 
more desirable woolskins brought $5.75 
@6.15. Best clippers scored $5.40, with 
others at $4.75@5.25. Aged sheep were 
very scarce, with odd lots of fat ewes © 
selling up to $3.00 
a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 7, 1932. 

CATTLE—Light steers and year- 
lings, after gaining some price ground 
early in the week, lost the early up- 
turn. Weighty steers and medium 
weights declined around 25c, with 
medium grade shortfeds in narrow de- 
mand on closing days. She stock also 
sold higher early, but closed the week 
around steady. Bulls advanced around 
25c, and vealers 50c@$1.00. Choice 
985-lb. steers topped at $11.00, small 
lots of heifers sold up to $7.10 and 
choice grainfed cows, $4.75@5.25. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show light weights steady to 
5c lower; medium and heavy weights, 
10@15c lower; sows, 25c lower; pigs, 
steady. Thursday’s top held at $4.20, 
paid for choice 200-lb. averages, 
with the following  bulks: 160- 
to 270-lb. averages, $3.90@4.15; 270 to 
300 Ibs., $3.75@3.95; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$3.80@4.15; packing sows, $3.10@3.50; 
pigs, $3.00@3.50. 

SHEEP—Moderate receipts at all 
leading market centers resulted in a 
substantial advance on all classes. 
Lambs, yearlings and matured shee or 
gained around 50c on Thursday. B 
fed wooled lambs cleared at $5.75@ 
6.00; top, $6.30; age $4. t 50; 
good and choice ewes, $2.00@3.00. 

ie 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 7, 1932. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle have been very 
irregular, steers with weight were neg- 
lected and finished 25@50c lower. Those 
scaling 900 to 1,100 lbs., were higher 
early, but closed steady to 25c lower. 
Yearlings retraced some early advance, 
finishing around 25c higher, but were 
fully 50c higher at one stage. Heifers 
are still 25@50c higher; beef cows, 25 
@50c higher; cutter grades, strong; 
bulls, 50@75c higher; vealers 
calves, fully 50c higher. Receipts 
showed a preponderance of light stuff, 
whereas weight predominated last 
week. A dozen loads of best yearlings 
and light steers brought $7.50@8.25; 
top matured kinds, $7.35; bulk steers 
and yearlings, $5. 25@6. 75; top heifers, 
$7.50; best cows, $5.00; top vealers, 
$6. 20. Most fat heifers brought $5.00 
@6.5 

HOGS—Market has been weak and 
particularly bearish on weighty hogs, 
which stood in a new low position om 
Tuesday, but have since reacted in & 
small way. en with a week ago, 
hogs under 230 lbs. show 5@10c lower} 
weightier kinds, 10@25c lower; sows; 
steady to 25c lower. Top today was 
Y 20; bulk 140 to 280 Ibs., $4.10@4.15; 
240 to 260 Ibs.,.$3.90@4.05; 270 to 300 
Ibs., $3.75@3. 855 825 to 350 Ibs., $3.60; 
sows, $3.00@3.2 

SHEEP—Fat : ‘iad have advanced 
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50@75c to the highest level since mid- 
October; top, $6.85 today, with bulk of 
fed western, $6.00@6.25. Top natives 
brought $6.00; most lots, $5.75 down; 
fed Texas clips, $5.85; mixed yearlings 
and two-year-old wethers, $4.50; top 
ewes, $2.75; choice, $3.00. 
eX 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 7, 1932. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
finished the week largely steady to 25c 
lower, with spots off more on plain 
weighty beeves. Good —_ yearlings 
made $9.25, medium — hts sold up to 
$8. 60, and ‘shortfeds bulked at $5.25@ 
7.25. Fat she stock ruled strong to 25c 
higher, good heifers under 750 Ibs., 
brought $6.00@6.60, and beef cows 
bulked at $3.50@4.50. Bulls strength- 
ened for medium grades to range up to 
$3.50. Vealers scored 50c@$1.00 ad- 
vances, and all interests paid $7.00. 

HOGS—Strength appeared in late 
swine trade, and butcher values fin- 
ished steady to 10c higher than a week 
ago. Sows failed to react and ruled 
mostly 25c lower. Choice 140- to 190- 
lb. weights brought $4.25, the late top, 
and most 140- to 300-Ib. averages 
turned at $3.85@4.20. Pigs ranged 
— Sows bulked at $3.10 

SHEEP—A weak close nga dis- 
counted early strength, but fat ae 
netted 50c@$1.00 gains for the week 
Late bulk fat lone made $5.75@6. 15; 
top, $6.50. Aged sheep scored 25c ad- 
vances, and best light weight ewes sold 
up to $2.50. Less desirable kinds 
brought $2.00 down. 

a 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Poqnensies and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 6, 1932. 


CATTLE—Cattle supplies have been 
of moderate proportions this week, and 
with heavy snows at present hampering 
the movement, trade has taken a strong- 
er turn. Slaughter steers and yearlings 
are strong to 25c or more higher for 
the week; she stock, 25c to in spots 50c 
higher under the influence of short 
supplies and a broad demand. Most 
of the crop of steers and yearlings con- 
sisted of shortfed and warmedup kinds 
selling at $4.50@6.35, with a few loads 
at $6.50@7.25; plainer grades, down to 
$3.50 or under. Beef cows bulked at 
$3.25@4.00; heifers, $3.75@5.50; short- 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 


Private Wires to Clear- 
ing 


House Floor and 
Hog Alley 























Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 





| Union Stock Yards 








J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference. any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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feds, $5.50@6.50; cutters and low cut- 
ters, $2.25@2. 75: most medium grade 
bulls, $3. 50@4.00;, medium to choice 
vealers, $4.50@6.5' 

HOGS—The ov market has lost 
much of the bloom gathered over the 
holiday period, although trade strength- 
ened 10@15c or more today. Bulk of 
the better 140- to 200-lb. hogs sold at 
$4.00@4.10, with bulk 200- to 260-Ib. 
weights selling at $3.75@4.00; heavier 
weights, down to $3.50 or below. Sows 
bulked at $3.00; pigs, $3.75. 

SHEEP — Fat lambs are 50@65c 
higher for the week, bulk of the fed 
lambs selling today at $6.00@6.15; 
mediums, $4.50@5.00, common throw- 
outs, $3.50@4.00. 

Seresteilietes 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 7, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, steady to 25c higher; cows, 50c 
higher; low cutters and cutters, 25c 
higher; bulls, 25c higher; vealers, 
steady. Most slaughter steers sold 
from $4.90@7.00, with bulk of good 
kinds $6.50@7.50. Top yearlings landed 
$8.00, and best matured steers, $7.85. 
Bulk of good mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers brought $6.25@7.25; majority of 
medium fleshed descriptions, $5.25@ 
6.00; top heifers, $7.50; best mixed 
yearlings, $7.40. Most cows cashed at 
$3.25@4.00; top, $5.00; low cutters, 
largely $1.75@2.25. Top medium bulls 
closed at $4.00; best vealers, $8.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices recovered most 
of early losses to finish 10c lower for 
week; sows, 25c lower. Bulk of 130- to 
250-lb. weights finished at $4.20@4.50; 
top on light lights, $4.60. A few 
heavies sold down to $4.00; packing 
sows, $3.15@3.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep fin- 
ished 25@50c higher for the week. top 
reaching $6.50, while bulk turned at 
$5.75@6.25. Clipped lambs sold around 
$5.75; common throwouts, $3.50@4.00; 
fat ewes, $2.00@3.00. 


nek a 


NOV. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


Inspected slaughter of livestock at 
leading Canadian centers during No- 


vember, 1931, with comparisons: 
November, November, 
1931. 1930. 
NIE 5d bexes tenupeeadte 52,668 57,503 
—" Fetedecsveseotecens 22,158 12 roa] 
(awetwnye bene Ciesp ee oe ue 
ioe che siue 60660 0b4aenee 798, ps 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 



















Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
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CORN BELT — TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Eoin omics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 7, 1932. 


Bad hauling conditions again domi- 
nated the hog trade in Iowa and Min- 
nesota, and early declines were almost 
recovered after heavy snow had crippled 
truck traffic over most of the state. At 
24 concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota: Late 
bulk of good to choice 180- to 220-lb. 
weights, $3.70@4.00; few carloads 
above $4.00; 230- to 260-Ib. ave 
mostly $3.60@3. 90; 270- to 300-lb. 
weights, $3.50@3. 80. Even $3.00 was 
popular price for packing sows, light- 

weights ranging up to $3.25. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, week ended Jan. 7: 





This Last 

week. week. 

Thursday, Dec. 31.............. 27,600 34,500 
i ee a Fr rr ae: 

Saturday, Jan. 2......ccccccseee 23,600 iday. 

Monday, Jan. 4....c.cccccccees 53,900 75,600 

Te, WAM Be cua cceccevita 39,500 50,100 

Wednesday, Jan. 6............. 26,300 44,600 

po ee ee, err 24,600 27,600 








Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 


fills. 
pe —_@e— 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
At nine centers during week ended 


Friday, January 2, 1932: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.2. week. 1981. 
Ac ebcaceethe wail . 144,291 144.059 
Pyro City, Mic cc see 47,575 50,644 37,534 
GE. Nieves ones cavucdes 6,019 39,322 933 
*Kast St. Louis ........ ,229 48,742 51,414 
Slowx Olty: on ncwcccccoces ,046 29,716 30,447 
a 47,100 47,058 40627 
ee re 18,168 14,545 14,281 
Indianapolis ............. 16,275 20,053 25,936 
New York and J. C..... 82, 35,665 34,004 








*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 2, 1932: 








At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 2...... 146,000 661,000 318,000 
Previous week .......... 73,000 407,000 -000 
BE. ncdus bo cencascevoene 160,000 587,000 249,000 
TEE a chk eweesecvceecéhen 168,000 ,000 ,000 

RewWas dg tdbwae couanee 177,000 778,000 234,000 
FOE. hettbccteveckewseses ,000 811,000 264,000 

Hogs at 11 markets 
WOME Ca Fame De aos. s oe-cik a cccckcanenshee 169,000 
RISING WOE oc cccccwadacsacepectesdanen 180,000 

ee Vide dee baw Vee ae p PVN a behenunereres 191,000 
FEPe Vc cdavecncchhee Weceeckcubessauseshans 190,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 2...... pg 147,000 78,000 
Previous week .......... 44,000 16,0 80,000 
DUE eon talachs 08 nese cee 55,000 169,000 76,000 
= Das anak baceron cuca 72,000 164,000 54,000 

diguwek peas dakbevace 53,000 136,000 47,000 











Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of a by ended Saturday at principal 


comae © 3 the week 


1032, See 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER & as "Snows: 


Hammon 
da McNeill & Libby. . 


pF — 2, 
THE 


rennan P’ Co., 6,804 hogs; Independent Pre. 
= : oo + & Co., 2 368 hogs; 


Pay 1,485 hogs; 
e006 


Pk; others, Y 
Total ne tea 848; calves, 


ogs 
4,162; 


cts Corp., 3,479 bogs; Agar 


hogs, 


Not nsteding a 455 ete, Bee “4 calves, 67,187 hogs 


at %, 534 sheep bought 
KANSAS CITY. 


Pkg. be. 
cattle; Wilson & Oo., 
To 





Sheep. 
7,569 
8,239 
4,700 
10,919 
5,390 


81 
36,848 





Sheep. 
11,775 
10,704 


40 ca’ 
tal: 18,482 cattle, 76,962" i. 39,816 sheep. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 1,616 920 
Swift & Co......... 1,571 1,278 
7. ee 245 
East Side Pkg. Co. 1,172 


American Pkg. Co.. ‘119 “ie 





rey Pkg. Co...... 599 
Heil Pkg. Oo....... phe Sl meas 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... oess euen 
0 "Eee 2.128 2,821 
WEEE Sasnbevsecscce 2,364 557 
ae 10.112 5,987 


Not including 2,379 cattle, 943 
hogs, and 902 sheep bought direct. 








ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co......... 2.802 443 
Armour and Oo..... 3,588 405 
CUED... ckowe veces - 1,068 7 
Total ............ 7,458 855 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2.180 1 
and Co..... 2,565 142 
Swift & Co......... 1,707 140 
DT Swancodecces 159 17 
MA sacebontce<ss 1.582 
Dotal <.rcccocccecs BIB 446 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 1,881 3,954 
y_ Pkg. Co..... 311 
Swift & Co......... 2,579 5,715 
United Pkg. Co.... 39 
MED Sckh cowscsons 10 
ES eee 6,248 10,360 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves 
Swift & Co......... 406 124 
Armour and Co..... 451 104 
NER. nkceseémednce 454 70 
WOO siccs pas ott 1,311 298 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,057 324 
Indianapolis Abt. 184 13 





Hogs. 
5,175 
4,006 
2,504 
2,104 

308 
229 
2,050 
ym 


61,421 


calves, 


Hogs. 
12,191 


16,026 
11,115 
39,332 





Hogs. 
14,150 


7,313 
27 
20,937 
56,873 
Hogs. 
18,156 
24,279 
42,789 
85,224 








5,332 


Sheep. 
2,640 
2,133 


229 


3,262 
1,558 
10,480 
47,500 


Sheep. 
16,329 
004 
931 
25,263 





Sheep. 
3,461 


3, 538 
“722 
11,559 
Sheep. 
8,362 
11,358 
2,920 
22,642 


Sheep. 
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CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee 
W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 4 oeen 41 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 8 753 
hn’s Sons Co.. 969 207 oo 400 


51 65 
1 eoee 


“131 
hop “204 


soe noetasensse 423 304 


Total ....ccceeeee 2,005 1,483 15,949 1,296 


Not including 832 cattle and 11,627 hogs bought 
direct. 


WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 726 215 1,480 1,017 
Dold Pkg. Oo....... 276 12 ,006 16 
Wichita D. a Co.. 11 ve%s okhn 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 78 bbw 11 
Keefe- *Stourgeon.. has me 
Fred W. Dold...... W7 eves 453 


ina bediouaew j 227 82,955 
Not including 5,028 hogs bought direct. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and eres 1,465 170 =1,805 173 
. 1,228 205 1,817 327 

64 447 


ad sawe bees 2.893 439 4,069 500 
cattle, 1,237 hogs, and 168 


Total 


Not including 71 
sheep bonght direct. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,050 6,663 5,998 613 
Swift Sep EROS Siw 549 ocae 
| es poh eas Sales Shey 
umz & Co..... 28 15 31 
Armour & Co., Mil. 470 3,365 sene sha 
Armour & Co., Chi.. 20 eos sabia eoua 
Corkran, Hill, Balt.. .... open 404 ease 
DEON | ivan dsdesisce 365 283 161 294 
Peary +++. 1,967 10,326 8,386 938 

RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by mar- 
kets for week ended Jan, 2, 1932, with compar- 




















isons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 2. week. 1931. 

ee ere pn 18,852 15.330 
canes BM issiecechous 5,460 8,353 16,356 
TE neccaepedevcctess is, 482 8,091 11,765 
eR So oh cassie 10,112 4,914 9.047 
St. . iigshbaaas «5% 7,458 8,224 5.900 
aa 8,193 3,582 7,029 
Oklahoma City 2,893 978 2,603 
Wichita 1,168 471 879 
Denver 1,311 1,148 1,664 
St. Paul 6,248 2,696 7.568 
Milwaukee 1,967 1,472 2,152 
Indianapolis 2,999 1,747 3,873 
SEE. <6 des sinwsscensc 2,095 1,575 2,280 
86,446 

70,614 

15,390 

68.295 

29,874 

29,640 

50,615 

4,811 

7.097 

4,618 

48.927 

10,810 

29,781 

11,261 

WEEE wo puiekvanceaeas 455,707 306,473 381,733 

SHEEP. 
BEE sé. i> bh ons vane 58,913 51.813 44.573 
erry 6,848 23,040 18,187 
SEN "9 0.0090ec0nereees . 39,816 25,075 33,455 
SS eS 10,480 4,405 3,929 
ee eae 25.268 15,728 17,869 
i eer 11,559 9,713 21.829 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 237 1,394 
DEE nb hae idneshuceas 1,083 390 1,988 
ME checbdunsses khan 4,706 4,297 1,224 
ee Ea aes 22,642 14,905 14,766 
Milwaukee .............. 938 565 906 
Indianapolis ..........-. 9,936 4,341 3,905 
eee 1,296 924 1,889 
ME kno sdevecacdsnces 223,930 155,433 165,814 
pase Vi 

WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 






January 9, 1932 : 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


nope of livestock at the Chicago Union © 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods — 
are reported as follows: 





Fri., Jan. 
Sat., Jan. 2..... 









This week ....36,252 8,180 194,501 96,980 
Previous week ..20,236 5,183 127, 58,974 
Year ago ......84, 8,108 191,830 8,896 
Two years ago..34,941 604 154,470 47,437 


Total receipts for month and year to January 2, 
with comparisons: 





Year, ——— 
1981. 


18.504 
4,365 














Hogs. 
Mon. Dec, 28... 3,080 247 20,578 11,832 
Tues., Dec. 29... 2, 8,507 926 
Wed., Dec. 30... “ie 233, 6,697 7,498 
Thurs., Dec. 31.. 1,864 330 8=s« 6,752 6,261 
Fri., Jan. 1..... 720 95 6,429 3,866 
Sat., Jan. 2..... 100 ah be 3,000 500 


This week ...... 33,884 
Previous week .. 9,885 32,950 23,046 
Year ago ...... -12,209 506 60,108 32,685 
Two years ago. .12,777 410 51,787 15,966 


Week ended Jan. 2..$ 7.15 $4.35 $ 2.00 $ 5.60 
Previous week ..... 17.40 a .00 5.40 















"25 
Beareon . 5.00 
929 7.15 
pete sasacssene SARD O80. 630. Sie 
SO occc%as sy aN 11.75 615 12.40 
Av. 1927-1981 ....$11.95 $ 9.25 $ 5.45 $12.20 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, he = oy sheep for pack 


ers at the Chicago Stock 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
*Week ended Jan. 2..... 24,300 143,600 63,100 
Previous week ........-- 10,351 94,879 30, 
WEE chacccccceccoccences Meee SLT =~ See 


*Saturday, Jan. 2, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, ave weights and top and average 
parisons: 





prices of hogs, ith com 
No. ae. Price 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week antes Jan. 2. Rox 224 $4.65 $ 4.35 
Previous week ....... 127,829 222 85 4.25, 

BD cececcses wc sees ecl@L.830 281 8.50 7.6 
1980 .......ceeeeeee. 154,470 227 10.00 9. 
192D once ee cece cece ed0,085 231 9.25 
1928 ..... ec cccccccceceeba,G0s 226 9.00 
BD wees se svavicncs 182,525 231 12.25 iW 





Av. 1927-1931 ...... 199,600 229 $9.80 $92 








*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal im 
com 


spection for week ended Jan. 2, 1932, with 
parisons: 

Week ended Jan. Be Fenuses sss i edatne see 
Previous week ... 






CHICAGO HOG ee 


Supplies of hogs purchased Chicago packets 
and shippers during the oh ended Thursday, 





January 7, 1932, were as follows: 
Week 
ended, 
Jan. 7 
PmGkers’ WUPONASE ..cscccececccic 91,578 
Direct to packers......... 04 se¥eun 7 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 50,794 
TONE: ncn cwnaccsvnuced henet tesaen 180,046 


a Seen 


: 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. — 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Jan. 2, 1932: — 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 

4,489 i 


Calves. 


y 
Central Union ..... 








Two weeks ago. IS! gone 12,439 



































Cul- 
CALV 
Gd-« 
Com 
Slaughte 





A 15 
of sow 
cember 
liminar 
country 
reducti 
smaller 
accordi 
Service 
Econon 
Steere. 


aie 

ightly 
1980, th 
only” a 
at the 
humber 
year w: 
the sai 
humber 


2,169,00 
The 


Weeks ¢ 
d, w 
mb 
humber 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 7, 1932: 



























Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8T. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded): 

ep. Lt. It, (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.....$ 4.3 D 4.60 $ 3.80@ 4.15 $ 3.85@ 4.15 $ 4.00@ 4.25 
298 Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 4.35 D 4.60 4.00@ 4.15 4.00@ 4.20  4.10@ 4.25 
= (180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4. @4.55 4.05@ 420 4.05@ 420 4.10@ 4.25 
a7 Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 4.2 @Q@ 4.55 4.00@ 4.20 4.05@ 4.20 4.00@ 4.25 
at (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.1 24.40 3.95@ 415 3.95@ 4.20 3.70@ 4.10 
a1 Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch... 4. 2 4.25 3.85@ 4.05 3.90@ 410 3.60@ 3.80 
000 (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.85 00@ 4.05 3.75@ 3.95 3.65@ 3.90 3.40@ 8.70 

Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 3.30 D 3.35 3.10@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 
— Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 4. t 22 Beret 3.75@ 4.30 4.00@ 4.25 

980 Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 4.16-234 229 Ibs. 4.01-210 Ibs. 4.01-249 lbs. .......... 

pe Slaughter Cattie and Calves: 

437 STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 

2, Choice .... 9.00@10.00 9.75@10.75 9.50@10.50 9.75@10.75 
ees 6.50@ 9.00 7. 9.75 6.75@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.75 

a Medium *: 4. 6.50 5. 7.00 450@ 6.75 5. 7.00 

31. Common 3. 4.50 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 3. 5.00 

504 STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.): 

7 Cie ike sg edi cae 10.75@11.50 9.00@10.00 9.75@11.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@11.00 

t Rood .... 7.50@10.75 6. 9.00 7.00@ 9.75 6.75@ 9.50 6.75@ 9.50 
Medium - 5. 7.50 4.75@ 6.50 5. 7.00 4. 6.75 4.75@ 6.75 

COMMON .......cccecesseccee. 4.25@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.75 
eep. STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 

882 MUM oo sc acoiseu ne paceemunes 10.50@11.25  9.00@10.00 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.50 9.75@11.25 
926 AMS ccsho ses Chad ebies sbekans 1-00@ 10:30 6.50@ 9.00 7. 9.75 6.50@ 9.50 7. 9.75 
490 MOONE iaiicun ceead cvewcoaraee 5.25@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.50 5. 7.00 4.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.00 
868 STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

500 NEE GEE ee Seen seseeeee 10.50@11.25  9.00@10.00 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.25 9.75@11.25 
a Mee? inusten<sscasucnese Shae 720010.50 8908 9.00 7008 9.50 8.508 9.25 7250 9.75 
3, 884 HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

3, 046 IN Geo fica vis ccheoisee stk 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.50 
2 685 
474 DUE Seas bois dsap¥aencevers ian 6. 7.50 6. 7.50 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.50 5. 7.25 

, MOMMA isha sex hi ccinceuaed gus 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.75 4. 5.75 4. 5.75 
CK, MOE sree sevens soaseacs 3.75@ 5.00 4. 5.25 3.25@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.50 
mbs. cows: 

5.60 RUNMANE, GUsk ches cv eaaeen chant oie 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.25 4. 5.25 425g 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 
5.40 Good 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.25 
7.60 . 8.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3. 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 
23 2. 3.25 1, 8.25 1.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 
120 

. : . 4.25@ 4.75 4. 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3. 4.00 4. 4.35 
a Cut-med. ...2... piuehataescnae 3008 4.40 3300 4.00 3508 4.00 3 20e 3.75 2300 4.25 
12.20 VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

- , 8.00 7, 8.50 6. 7.00 5. 8.00 5.00@ 7.00 
08 6.00 4. 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 4. 5.50 4. 5.00 

pack- 00@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.50 3. 5.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 
—~ Ga-ch 4.00@ 5.00 4.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 4.50 
10 Seed III $8 E80 2588 E83 2508 S83 3808 Ee) Bag 3:50 
46,211 Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

LAMBS: . 
(90 Ibs. down)—Gd-ch. ....... 5.75@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.35 5. 6.10 
Medium ......... Bees aatisee 4.50@ 5.75 4. 5.50 4. 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 4. 5.50 
rere (All weights)—Common ...... 3.75@ 4.50 3. 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
i (90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 3.00@ 4.75 3.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.25 

Avg. EWES: 
$ 4.35 (90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 2.25@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.25 

4. (120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch......... Lg 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1. 2.00 

i. (All weights)—Oul-com. ...... 1.25@ 2.25 1.00@ 1.75 1. 2.00 1. 2:00  .75@ 1.50 

8. 

11. FEWER HOGS IN GERMANY. months of age was 4 per cent larger 

— Ne" than a year ago and totalled 10,430,000. 

925 A115 per cent reduction in the number In September, 1931, hog numbers in 
: of sows in farrow in Germany on De- Germany were over 25,000,000 head, the 
cember 1, 1931, is shown by the pre- Jargest number ever recorded in that 
ral i» § liminary hog census returns in that Country. | 
h come Pee : Commenting on the hog census, the 
country. This indicates a considerable  ommittee of experts of the ministry of 
135,38 reduction in breeding operations and food called attention to the fact that 
144, smaller market supplies late next year, while the total number of hogs is still 
118, according to a cable to the Foreign higher than in the previous year a de- 
WD Servi " cided trend toward reduction in hog 
j rvice of the Bureau of Agricultural lation has tak 1 * Se 
packers Hp, ‘ 2 population. has en place since Sep- 
ursday, Economics from Agricultural Attaché tember 1. 

“@ Steere. While the total number of The number of hogs over six months 
prey, @ N0gs, estimated at 23,800,000, was old is still 10 per cent larger than a 
week @ slightly larger than on December 1, year ago and the number of young pigs 
si 1930, the number of sows in farrow was under six months is 4 per cent larger. 
35.08 @ ly 1,110,000 compared with 1,307,000 Consequently marketings until next 





at the same time last year. The 
number of sows in farrow under one 
year was 32 per cent smaller than at 
the same time last year while the 
Numbers of those over one year were 8 





aaa 





York Per cent smaller. Total brood sows 
932: tumbered 1,940,000 compared with 


2,169,000 on December 1, 1930. 

The number of pigs under eight 

Weeks of age, amounting to 5,100,000 
d, was 6 per cent smaller than on 
mber 1 last year, whereas the 

Mumber of pigs eight weeks to six 


in 


S 





ry 
0 8 







OO ee 








summer are expected to be large. Dur- 

ing the summer season, the committee 

points out, the offerings will decline 

with an accompanying price increase, 

this increase depending on improvement 

in = buying power of the German 
ple. 

Attention is also called to the fact 
that as the number of sows to farrow 
has declined about 15 per cent and the 
number of young sows 27 per cent, 
smaller marketings are expected to con- 
tinue for some time. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended De- 
cember 30, 1931, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 







Week e 
ended Prev. week, 
. 30. week. 5 
NDS Ses otivacewtyen $ 6.50 $ 6.70 $ 7.60 
Montreal 5.60 6.00 7.50 
Winnipeg . 6.00 6.50 
Calgary 4.75 6.50 
5.00 5.75 
5.25 6.00 
4.00 5.00 
$ 8.00 $13.00 
9.00 13.50 
8.00 11.00 
4.75 7.75 
6.00 8.50 
4.00 one 
5.50 akon 
5.00 5.00 7.00 
SBLECT BACON HOGS. 
TONE ck is Cdwieaenes $ 5.75 $ 5.35 $11.75 
REO nk cvccdccccese 6.00 5.50 11.50 
WEE ccvecevecesdes 4.75 4.75 10.25 
GREE Vand ncicsecscetace 4.25 4.25 9.85 
DGMOMOOR ....ccccccccscc 4.25 4.15 9.50 
Prince Albert ......... 4.45 4.45 9.75 
Moose Jaw .....e-eeeee 4.20 4.05 9.70 
Saskatoon .........s00- 4.25 4.45 eevee 
GOOD LAMBS, 
TOR e's Cikada candeles $ 7.00 $ 6.50 $ 9.50 
BOMAROR) | eres cccscsdes 6.25 6.50 7.50 
WO ce cecvcvenssecs 5.50 5.50 7.50 
a RR RE EAS 4.50 4.50 7.50 
Edmonton .......-.s005 4.75 4.75 7.50 
Prince Albert ......... dese 4.25 es 
Moose Jaw .........0:. winlinte 4.25 
DREMABOOM oc dcciccevee oees 4.75 
——%__ 


LAMBS IN PLENTIFUL SUPPLY. 


Sheep and lamb receipts at Chicago 
in 1931 at 4,489,431 head were the larg- 
est for any year since 1921. These 
animals were valued at $25,484,230, 
compared with a valuation of $32,148,- 
666 in 1930, when receipts totaled only 
4,335,106. 

Average price of lambs for the year 
was $7.00, compared with $9.35 in 1930 
and $14.30 in 1929. The 1931 price was 
the lowest for any year since 1911. 
Lambs were highest during the first 
five months of the year, reaching their 
peak in April when the average 
reached $9.00. 

Average price of sheep for the year 
was $2.65. This price ranged from a 
high average of $4.05 in March to a 
low of $1.75 in June and September. 
This average compares with $3.90 in 
1930, and $6.35 in 1929 and is the lowest 
price for sheep in the history of the 
Chicago yards. 

——@-— 


CHICAGO PACKING BY MONTHS. 


Slaughters at Chicago of the four 
classes of livestdck by months and 
years are reported as follows: 








Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 

115,607 36,957 808,336 213,961 

103,485 33,133 581,838 196,488 

123,440 46,065 473,322 211,123 

.. . 61,697 456,877 249,470 

+» 116,891 40,215 407,933 430 

- 126,696 51,656 437,597 »434 

784 38,934 344,946 508 

143,209 48,917 338,519 270,508 

126,796 40,3879 395,208 321,447 

142,024 39,567  65388,771 324,792 

147,968 38,118 658,657 276,011 

104,371 35,508 804,534 267,217 

Total 1931...1,507,662 515,141 6,241,628 3,063,480 
Total 1930. ..1,545,337 540,707 *6,083,619 3,023,671 
Total 1929. ..1,659,001 643,577 *6,361,707 2,667,183 
Total 1928...1,760,201 734,895 *6,394,400 2,740,157 
Total 1927...1,971,401 673,399 *5,611,484 2,791,049 
*In 1931, ‘‘downtown’ packers, outside the 
yards, slaughtered 650,800; in 1930, 777,974; in 
1929, ' 960,029; in 1928, 817,018, and in 2 
460,368, which are not counted in stock yards 


receipts and the above ‘‘packing’’ figures. 


January 9, 1932. ‘ 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1932. 
Hogs. 


HOGS AT CHICAGO IN 1931. SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Baum weceizel a6 Eticage Se 8) Se Cake of wet aes ot ae 
totaled 7,941,840 head, compared wit 
7,869,914 ‘in, 1980 and 8,192,961 in 1929. a eee 
e valuation of these hogs for the CATTLE. 
year was placed at $110,944,659, com- 
pared with $169,543,167 in 1930. 
Average price of hogs for the year 
was $6.20, the highest monthly average 
being in January, when $7.65 was paid. st. Louis |.: 
This declined to a low of $4.25 in De- &f. Joseph . 
cember. The first four months of the Wichita... 
year recorded the highest average —_ a tees 
prices, being $7.65, $7.10, $7.45 and jnainuapolis 
$7.35 respectively. During May the 
average price was $6.55, in June $6.40, Oklahoma. 
July $6.30, August $6.05 and in the last Denver 
four months of the year the average 
declined steadily. In September it was 
$5.55, in October $5.10, in November 
$4.65 and in December $4.25. 


The $6.20 average for the year com- 
pares with $9.50 in the previous year, 
$10.20 in 1929 and $9.30 in 1928. The 
average for the year was the lowest 
since 1908. 
Monthly average prices for all grades 
of hogs at Chicago during 1931 with Qklahoma City 
comparative yearly averages during the Denver 
past twelve years, are reported as 
follows: 


Chicago 
Kansas 


m. 
St. 


yewesseze? 


Oboe 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth .. 
Milwaukee 
Louisville 
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Pittsburgh 
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Mixed. Heavy. Light. 
Jan. .... $7.50 $7.45 $8.00 
Feb. .... 7.05 7.00 7.20 
Mar. ... 7.85 7.30 7. 
7.20 30 7.40 
6.45 BE 
6.30 
30 
6.10 
5.60 
5.10 
ou 4.55 
Dec. ... 4.25 


Yearly averages: 
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Philadelphia .... ae 
Indianapolis . 

New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City . 

Cincinnati - 1,578 
Denver ~~ Bae 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1932. 
Chicago ° 30,000 
J 6,000 4,000 
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four days ended December 31, 1931, 
were 3,187,000 lbs.; previous four days, 
. 3,329,000 lbs.; same week last year, 


6,000 

. Louis 11,500 
St. Joseph . 4,500 
Sioux City . 2oee: ae 11,000 
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. Paul ee 
Oklahoma City a "700 
900 


Fort Worth .... 


Milwaukee 
DE casece 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Hittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 


2,500 
2,700 
700 


Average weight of hogs for the year 
was 233 Ibs., compared with 236 in 1930, 
288 in 1929 and 2385 in 1928. The 
weight was the lowest for any year 
since 1919. 

_ Hog receipts for the year at the 
eleven markets totaled 26,159,000 head, 
compared with 26,673,000 in 1930 and 


1,946,000 lbs.; for entire year of 1931 
209,446,000 lbs.; for entire year of 
1930, 183,130,000 Ibs. ( 
Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the four days ended December 31, 1931, 
were 5,796,000 lbs.; previous four days, 
5,478,000 lIbs.; same week last year, 
2,100,000 lbs.; for entire year of 1931, 
233,603,000 Ibs.; for entire year of 1930, 


28,720,000 in 1929. The receipts at 162,644,000 lbs. 
these markets were the smallest for —o— 


any year since 1917. WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
+ Imports of cattle hides at leading 
DOWNTOWN HOG PACKING. U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 4, 1932: 


During 1931 there were received by , Beary ee ee 
“downtown” packers at Chicago 661,003 ec. 28'to 31, 1931. "6,877 
hogs. These hogs were slaughtered 5... o5 i991 ay rer 
outside the yards. These receipts were Dec. 28’ 
the smallest of the past four years, 
comparing with 777,974 in 1930 and 
960.029 in 1929. : 
The following table shows these re- TANNERS’ NOV. HIDE STOCKS. 
ceipts and slaughters by months in 1931 Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
compared with those of each of the by tanners on November 30, 1931: — 
three preceding years: Nov. 30,1 Oct. 31° 
1931. 1930. 1929. ei. i 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1932. 
33,000 
6,000 
32,000 
10,000 
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Cattle, total, hides 1,490,788 
Green salted: ; 
Steers, hides 
Cows, hides 
Bulls, hides 
Unclassified, hides 
Dry or dry salted, hides 


m) 
Ss 
cx to soem meR 


3252222525532 


sausesegesesese 


omnes wey 7 Goat and kid, 
December ... 108,009 Cabretta, skins 


Totals .....661,003 777,974 817,018 1Preliminary' figures. °Final figures. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. : 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market passed through the tenth week 
of the deadlock between packers and 
tanners regarding the elimination of 
the 4 per cent charge for trimming of 
hides, with both sides still holding 
firmly. Trading continues at a stand- 
still in this market. A couple small 
lots of hides were moved by outside 
packers, mentioned in the small packer 
market, but these were generally 
viewed as having little bearing on the 
packer market. 

Prices on the Hide Exchange declined 
early in the week but recovered later, 
with a sharp increase in volume of 
business, and some are of the opinion 
that demand is being supplied here by 
some of the packers, thus reducing their 
holdings of hides to at least some ex- 
tent. 

In the absence of any business, prices 
can only be quoted nominally un- 


changed, with the trading by outside 
packers generally around a _ half-cent 
under big packer figures. 

Native steers quoted nominally 8c, 
and extreme native steers 7c, by pack- 


ers. 

Butt branded steers quoted on this 
basis at 8c, Colorados 714c, heavy Texas 
steers 8c, light Texas steers 7c, and 
extreme light Texas steers 6%c. . 

Heavy native cows quoted 7c last 
paid in the packer market. Light na- 
tive cows nominally 7c, and branded 
cows 6%4c. 

Native bulls last sold at 4%ec for 
November - December take-off, and 
branded bulls at 3%c. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market moderately ac- 
tive. Total of about 16,000 Argentine 
frigorifico steers of different descrip- 
tions moved to Europe and this country 
at $24.00, equal to 744 @7xsc, c.if. New 
York, with about 10,000 earlier at 
$23.75 or Tse, as against $24.00 or 74%4c 
paid late last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
continues a‘ a standstill on local small 
packer all-weights; last sales of No- 
vembers were at 6%c for native cows 
and steers and 6c for branded, with a 
few December untrimmed hides at a 
half-cent less. 

Local small packer association sold 
balance of December hides, 3,000 heavy 
native cows at 6c, 2,700 light native 
cows 644c, and 2,500 branded cows 6c, 
hew basis, tanner business. 

A St. Louis packer sold about 4,000 
October to December branded steers at 
Te, flat, new. basis. An Indiana tanner 
controlled packer sold January produc- 
tion, about 1,200 hides, native steers at 
Tie, heavy native cows 6%c, light na- 
tive cows and extreme native steers 
6%4c, and branded cows 6c, new basis. 

In Pacific Coast market, 3,000 Octo- 
ber to December hides sold in San Fran- 
cisco market, and 5,000 Decembers at 

s Angeles, at 514c for steers and 5c 
for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping points, 
these being untrimmed hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Light scattered 
trade reported in the country hide mar- 





ket. All-weights sold recently at 5%c, 
selected, delivered, and hard to secure 
under 54@5%ec. Heavy cows and 
steers last sold at 5c, flat. Buff weights 
quoted 5% @5%ec; dealers claim they 
could secure 544c, and 5%c was paid 
a few days ago. Extremes quoted 6% 
@6%c. Bulls priced 83@3%c, flat. All- 
weight branded quoted 4@4%c, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One packer at the 
close of last week sold 9,000 November 
calfskins from a very light average 
point at 8c, and this was followed this 
week by the sale of 12,000 Decembers 
from the same point, also at 8c. Trading 
awaited to establish the market on reg- 
ular weight points, with market talked 
in a nominal way 8%@9c. 

Chicago city calfskins declined a half- 
cent on the sale of a car 8/10-lb. at 
6%4c, and a car 914/15-lb. at 8c. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 7@ 
7c; mixed cities and countries 64@ 
7c; straight countries about 6c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons avail- 
able at 55c, last paid. 

KIPSKINS — Another packer sold 
about 9,000 December native kipskins 
at close of last week at 8%4c for north- 
erns and 7%c for southerns. One lot 
of 4,100 December over-weights sold 
this week, northerns at 7c, and south- 
erns at 6%c. Branded kips last sold 
at 6%c. 

Chicago city kipskins moved in a 
small way at 7%c, and a car«sold at 
Tec. Outside cities quoted 7@7%c; 
mixed cities and countries around 6%c; 
straight countries about 6c. 

One packer sold about 4,000 Decem- 
ber regular slunks at 37%c, hairless 
quoted 25@30c. 

HORSEHIDES — Trading continues 
slow, with choice city renderers quoted 
$2.25@2.75 asked, mixed city and coun- 
try lots $1.75@2.25, and straight coun- 
tries around $1.50. : 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts steady 
around 9c for full wools, with short 
wools at half-price. Very few packer 
shearlings coming out now and quoted 
around 30c for No. 1 lambs for the 
quality available, and 20c for No. 2’s; 
a few sold at 25c flat for No. 1’s and 
2’s._ Pickled skins declining in quality 
at this season; last reported trading in 
Chicago market was around $2.00 per 
doz. for current quality, with reports 
of lower sales not confirmed, while 
earlier better quality stocks were 
cleaned up at $2.25@2.87% per doz., 
straight run. Small packer lamb pelts 
cuoted 60@65c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES — Market still 
awaiting settlement of dispute over 
trimimng charge and quotations nomi- 
nally on parity with Chicago market. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading rather 
slow, with stocks fairly well sold up. 
Some all-weights reported sold at 5c, 
flat. Extremes generally quoted 6@ 
6%c, selected. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskins market 
easier, especially on the light end. The 
5-7’s are quoted 65c last paid for col- 
lectors’ skins. Total of 20,000 collec- 


tors’ skins sold at 80c for 7-9’s and 
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$1.25 for 9-12’s. Veal kips, 12/17 lb., 
last sold at $1.35 and buttermilks $1.35; 
17 lb. up kips last sold at $2.10. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, January 2, 1932 —Ex- 
change closed. 

Monday, January 4, 1932—Close: Jan. 
6.30n; Feb. 6.45n; Mar. 6.60 sale; Apr. 
6.80n; May 7.00n; June 7.26 sale; July 
7.45n; Aug. 7.65n; Sept. 7.85@7.95; 
Oct. 8.05n; Nov. 8.25n; Dec. 8.50n. 
Sales 16 lots. 


Tuesday, January 5, 1932—Close: 
Jan. 6.10n; Feb. 6.25n; Mar. 6.40 sale; 
Apr. 6.60n; May 6.80n; June 7.02@ 
7.05; July 7.20n; Aug. 7.40n; Sept. 7.64 
sale; Oct. 7.85n; Nov. 8.05n; Dec. 8.25 
@8.30. Sales 30 lots. 

Wednesday, January 6, 1932—Close: 
Jan. 6.10n; Feb. 6.25n; Mar. 6.40@6.50; 
Apr. 6.60n; May 6.85n; June 7.10 sale; 
July 7.30n; Aug. 7.50n; Sept. 7.65@ 
7.70; Oct. 7.85n; Nov. 8.05n; Dec. 8.25n. 
Sales 28 lots. 

Thursday, January 7, 1932—Close: 
Jan. 6.30n; Feb. 6.45n; Mar. 6.60@6.65; 
Apr. 6.80n; May 7.00n; June 7.23@7.30; 
July 7.45n; .Aug. 7.65n; Sept. 7.82@ 
7.85; Oct. 8.00n; Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 8.35n. 
Sales 50 lots. 

Friday, January 8, 1932—Close: Jan. 
6.40n; Feb. 6.55n; Mar. 6.70n; Apr. 
6.90n; May 7.10n; June 7.29@7.30; July 
7.55n; Aug. 7.70n; Sept. 7.87 sale; Oct. 
8.00n; Nov. 8.20n; Dec. 8.40n. Sales 


25 lots. 
rr oo 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 8, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Sor. week, 
Jan. 8. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat. strs. @ 9n 9 @9%4nill @l1l%n 
Hyvy. nat. 
ae eakds 7%4@ 8n @ 8ax @10ax 
Hvy. Tex 
Ste. issue age 8n 7%@ 8ax @10ax 
Hvy. butt brnd’ : 
a: weehis 7%@ & 7%@ 8ax @10ax 
Hvy. Col. 
ae 7 @7T4n T%@ THax @ 9%ax 
Ex-light Tex. 
tre. eRe 6 @ 64%n 6%4n @ 7%; 
Brnd’d cows. 6 @ 6%4n 6%4ax 1% 
Heavy nat. 
COWES vases $ee Tn @7 
Lt. nat.cows 64%@ 7n @ Tax 7% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4% g 4 5 
Brnd’d bulls @ 3% 8% 4%@ Sn 
Calfskins ... 8 @ 9n 9 @ 9%n 164@17n 
Kips, nat. .. @ 8% g 8% 13%4%@14 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 7% 1% 12 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 6% 6% 10 
Slunks, reg.. @37% 40 90 
Slunks, hris.25 @30 30 30 35 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 64@ 6% 6%4@6% 74@ 7%n 
Branded .... 5%4@ 6% 5%@ 6% 7 74n 
Nat. bulls .. g 444n 444n 544n 
Brnd’d bulls. 3%n 3%n 4lgn 
Calfskins ... 74@ 74n 8n 14%4@14% 
RR @7™% %7%T%@8&m 12 @i2%n 
Slunks, reg.. @30n = 30 35 @30n 
Slunks, hris. @1in 15 25 30n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ 5 @ 5 5i4n 
Hvy. cows .. @ 5 é 5 54n 
Co ere @5% b4@6 6% 
Extremes 64@ o 64%4@ Tax % La 


ulls 

Calfskins ... 
Sa ie welsine 
Light calf. ..25 
Deacons ....25 


: 5 
2 35 75 
Slunks, reg..10 @l1 10 15 40 50 
Slunks, hris. @ in 5n 5 10n 
Horsehides ..1.50@2.75 1.50@2.75 2.25@3.50 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Phe. WA. ov edcscin®  sigvesce 60 @62% 
ml. pkr. 

ambs ..... 60 @65 60 @6 50 @52% 
Pkr. shearlgs. @30 35 25 @45 
Dry pelts @9 9 6 
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Chicago Section 


G. A. Billings of Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. 


E. G. Hinton, president, A. Fink & 
Sons, Inc., Newark, N. J., spent some 
time in Chicago during the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 24,382 cattle, 
4,646 calves, 81,637 hogs and 55,167 
sheep. 


L. M. Lester of the beef, lamb and 
veal department, and James Rose of 
the branch house sales department of 
Swift & Company were in New York 
for a few days last week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended December 31, 1931, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Dec. 31. week. week, ’30. 


Cured meats, Ibs... 8,925,000 7,682,000 7,724,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..34,214,000 33,200,000 36,288,000 
Lard, Ibs. 6,998,000 7,920,000 3,684,000 


American Hide and Leather Co. was 
awarded $443,000 with interest for a 
refund of 1920 taxes by the United 
States Supreme Court this week. The 
court held that both the government 
and the company had proceeded on an 
incorrect basis. 


Peter B. Carey was made president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade at the 
annual election of officers. Fred Uhl- 
mann is vice-president. Directors elect- 
ed were Francis L. Schreiner, John G. 
McCarthy, Louis T. Sayre, Kenneth S. 
Templeton and James A. White. 


P. Hicks Cadle, vice president and 
director of sales of the A. C. Legg 
Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in 
Chicago this week with Mrs. Cadle, on 
the way to the Pacific Coast for a va- 
cation trip after a strenuous business 
year. In view of the fact that his com- 
pany increased its business 32 per cent 
last year, and in celebration of his elec- 
tion to the vice presidency of his com- 
pany, Mr. Cadle thought Mrs. Cadle 
was entitled to a little time with him. 


Henry C. Thom, manager of the in- 
surance department of Swift & Com- 
pany, died January 5 at the age of 71, 
after an attack of pneumonia which 
lasted only four days. He had been 
with Swift for nearly fifty years, 
having joined the company in 1884 as 
secretary to Edward F. Swift at the 
Kansas City plant. In 1897 he was 
made plant manager at East St. Louis, 
and in 1904 came to Chicago to head 
the newly organized insurance depart- 
ment, which position he held until his 
death. Mr. Thom is survived by his 
widow, Julia G. Thom, and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret T. Waterhouse. 


a on 
SWIFT BUYS ON WEST COAST. 


Physical assets of the Western Meat 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal., and 
of the Oakland Meat & Packing Com- 
pany, Oakland, have been acquired by 
Swift & Company. Details of the trans- 
action have not yet been announced. 


PACKER LEADER RETIRES. 


Announcement of the retirement of 
G. C. Shepard, vice president of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, made last 
week by president E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
at a reception in Mr, Shepard’s honor, 
was surprising news to the industry. 
No younger or more active executive 
sits in high places in the nation’s lead- 
ing industry. 

But Guy Shepard decided that after 
40 years of service he was entitled to 
play a little. His family raised (his 
son is a successful oil executive and his 
daughter happily married), he figured 
that Mrs. Shepard was. entitled to a 
little more of his time. Four decades 
of packinghouse hours (7:30 a. m. to 
late closing) were enough to clear his 
conscience on that score. 

The industry will miss him as much 
as his old organization. He was not 
only a leader in safe and forward think- 
ing, but he was a genuine friend and 
happy companion even of his most 
strenuous competitors. Fortunately he 
will still be within reach, though out of 
the harness. He will open an office in 
Chicago as a place to care for his 
private business interests, and it would 
be a safe guess that there will be a 
well-marked path to its door worn by 
the feet of his packinghouse friends. 

Mr. Shepard is a native of Mondamin, 
Iowa. In his early youth his family 
moved to Council Bluffs in that state. 
Council Bluffs is just across the Mis- 


CAN AFFORD TO TAKE IT EASY. 


After 40 years of packinghouse service 
vice president x Shepard of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. retires to get some 
fun out of life. Not that he didn’t get 
fun out of it while at work—there is no 
more famous story-teller in the industry 
—but he earned the right to rest and play 
and he took it. He will be missed from 
the harness, but he is still here for his 
friends to enjoy. 


souri River from Omaha, one of the 
world’s packing centers, and it was here 
that he first came within what might 
be termed the “packer’s sphere of in- 
fluence,” 

But before he enlisted under the 
packingtown standards he_ explored 
other avenues of endeavor. In regular 
Horatio Alger style he began his career 
in the business world as a newspaper 
carrier, a calling which claimed his 
spare time during four years, his main 
concern at that particular period being 
to meet the cultural requirements estab- 
lished by Council Bluffs school board 
for the knowledge-hungry youth of 
the town. 

A little later on the “wanderlust” hit 
him hard—so hard, in fact, that it 
knocked him clear to Dallas, Tex., 
where instead of Indian fighting or cat- 
tle rustling after the fashion of the 
boyhood heroes of the time, he elected 
the more peaceful if less romantic field 
of insurance. A year of Dallas brought 
Council Bluffs, the old home into a most 
inviting perspective, and young Shepard 
was on his way home. 

The Western Printing Co. of Omaha 
was the next establishment to benefit 
by his talents, but not for long. Maybe 
there were pictures in the smoke which 
rose from the South Omaha packing 
district, way out there to the south- 
west. At any rate, he decided that the 
printing profession was not for him and 
that possibly the packers could use him 
to advantage. In this conclusion, like 
many others he has reached since, he 
proved to be correct. 

Anyhow, one day in his eighteenth 
year when business wasn’t so pressing 
in the print shop, he motored out 
(Omaha street car line) to the offices 
of the Cudahy Packing Company in 
South Omaha and applied for a job. 
He got one filing letters and running 
errands. He filed and ran so well that 
soon he was made a bill clerk. In this 
post he had a wonderful run of good 
luck. Maybe he made the good luck 
himself. A boy starting in the pack- 
ing business, or any other business, 
can’t expect to have good luck all the 
time by mere accident. 

Well, anyway, his good luck con- 
tinued and six years after he filed and 
ran he was assigned to an important 
position in the provision sales depart- 
ment. And still he was lucky, as the 
record shows. In 1904, after he had 
been a member of the Cudahy forces 
for thirteen years, he was made man- 
ager of the pork department in charge 
of all the company’s hog buying, pork 
production and pork sales activities, @ 
position he has filled since that time, 
In 1916 he was made a Cudahy direc- 
tor and in the following year named & 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Shepard long has been known as 
a leader in packing circles. His gra 
of the intricacies of the pork trade bo 
at home and abroad have marked him 
throughout his career as an authority 
in this phase of the business. How- 
ever, he has other distinctions, 
these it seems to one who has worked 
for him and with him for something 
over twenty years are the loyalties 
friendships of his industry associates. — 

Throughout his career he has beet 
always, no imatter how heavy his re 
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sponsibilities, the same unassuming, 

democratic, lovable character that every 
ackinghouse man who knew him has 
en proud to call his friend. 


i 


RENDERING PIONEER DIES. 

William G. Morrison, a pioneer in the 
rendering and sanitary reduction field, 
and president of William G. Morrison 
Co., designers and manufacturers of 
wet and dry rendering equipment, 
Dayton, O., died on December 26. His 
health had been failing for some time. 

He had been head of the company 
which bears his name since 1913. His 
was the first rendering system, it is 
claimed, to combine all the various 
cooking and drying operations and con- 
fine them to one continuous operation, 
ee much of the handling and 

ing e operation of rendering 
considerably less obnoxious. 

He was also among the first, if not 
the first, to recognize the possibility of 
using tankage as an all-purpose feed, 
and did much to help the renderer sell 
this idea to the consumer. 


In his earlier business years Mr. 
Morrison specialized in rendering equip- 
ment for packinghouses and rendering 
plants. Up to the time of his death he 
had built and sold over 600 rendering 
lants. These are scattered all over the 

nited States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. He was a familiar figure in the 
field and numbered his friends among 
packers by the score. He was a great 
7 and all who knew him loved 

im. 

In later years he became widely 
known and recognized as an expert in 
the field of garbage disposal, and his 
advice was continually sought in mat- 
ters of this kind. He designed and fur- 
nished equipment for garbage disposal 
plants in numerous cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Morrison is survived by his 
widow, three sons—Howard and Fred, 
who were associated with him in the 
business, and Robert of Cincinnati— 
two brothers, three sisters and three 
grandchildren. 





FIFTY YEARS OF SAUSAGE. 

In 1882, fifty years ago, an ambitious 
young man became interested in the 
fact that no one in this country was 
able to make summer sausage in the 
summer, the season when it was to be 
used. It occurred to him that here was 
an opportunity. 

He began experimenting in Chicago 
in a little shop on Eighteenth street. 
To develop his process his investiga- 
tions took him throughout the United 
States and on several occasions he 
visited Germany. Even there he found 
the most famous of the sausagemakers 
were unable to aid him. After more 
than 10 years of continuous experiment- 
ing he finally perfected, in 18938, his 
method of producing good summer 
sausage at any season of the year. It 
was a new idea made possible by re- 
frigeration. 

Charles Hollenbach, for such was the 
young man’s name, called his new prod- 
uct Thuringia after a province in Ger- 
many—his birthplace. Today the name 
“Thuringer” is famous throughout the 
country. It is synonymous with the 
name “summer sausage,” and is used 
by sausage makers generally. 

These interesting facts on a popular 
meat product are contained in a holiday 
and golden anniversary greeting sent 
this year to their friends by Charles 
Hollenbach, Inc., sausage manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, Il 


BRE Saat 
AN UP-TO-DATE CATCH BASIN. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


sewers. By turning only the fat-bear- 
ing waters into the main catch basin, 
it will be practical to use a much small- 
er catch basin and still get splendid 
results in the separation.” 

“By the way, Dick, just what are the 
dimensions going to be on this basin 
you plan to install, and will we need 
more than one?” 

“For our plant, Tom, it would not 
pay us to put in more than one. And 
more than one will not be necessary, 
because it will be a simple matter to 
conduct all the fat bearing water to the 
one basin. In extremely large plants 





it would be desirable to have at least 
one of these basins for each killing de- 
partment and probably one or two for 
manufacturing departments. 


One Basin Will Do the Job. 


“The one we will put in is to be 12 
by 16 ft., 4 ft. deep at the discharge 
end and 3 ft. deep at the inlet end. 
The two weirs are set 2 ft. from the 
ends of the basin, and the front weir 
will in actual use stop 75 per cent of 
the skimmings. The settling pond or 
space between the two weirs, 11 by 12 
ft., will catch the balance which con- 
sists mostly of fine particles of fat free 
grease. 

'“A basin of the size I have described 
will handle a flow of from 20,000 to 
30,000 gallons of water per hour and 
do a fine job of freeing the fats. Sam- 
ples taken from the overflow water will 
be practically free of fat or grease at 
all times.” 

“Say, Dick, of what will you con- 
struct this basin?” 

“Well, Tom, in our case here we have 
plenty of fall in our main sewer line, 
and I am going to have the whole job 
cast of concrete in the ground. If I 
didn’t have plenty of drop, and had to 
oat it above ground, I would leave the 

asement drains out, of course, and 
make the basin out of boiler plate and 
set it above the ground.” 

The next article in this series will ap- 

HE NA- 


pear in an early issue of T 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


a SSN 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE ELECTS. 


Harry H. Field was elected president 
of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange for 
the third term at the annual election, 
held January 6. Other officers elected 
were: First vice-president, L. D. 
Schreiber; second vice-president, T. F. 
Gallagher, jr.; secretary, D. J, Coyne, 
jr.; treasurer, J. H. Wheeler; members 
of the board of directors, to serve two 
years, John Cawkwell, C. S. Borden, 
R. C. Dauber. C. J. Eldredge, who was 
also nominated as a member of the 
board, will serve on the board, as he 
tt junior former president, serving ex- 
officio. 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 7, 1932. 


REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fan 


a 


BOILING HAMS. 
Green. oimest Pickled. 
“a 


a 


SKINNED HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. tandard. F 


cccecccese 8 


ee eeeecene 


PICNICS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet ey 
Standard. Sh. Shank 


8% 
5% 


D. 8. BELLIES. 


Clear. 
Standard. 


ee eee eee esas 


i 
5 

i 
: 

it 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 





Fancy. 


eeeeececee 


eeeeeseece 


6% 


Export Trim. 


eeecceceee 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1932, 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4, 1932. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 


LARD— 

Jan, . 5.12%-10 
Mar. ... 5.30 

May ... 5.45-42% 
July ... 5.47% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


5.12% 
5.30 


5.45 
5.4744— 


5.00 .00ax 
5.17% -17%ax 
5.30 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5, 
LARD— 
Jan. ... } 00 oes 


Mar, ... 5.20 sees 
May ... 5.32% 5.35 
TOF ose ccce ooee 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1932. 
LARD— 
5.87% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1932. 


5.30 
5.50 


5.37% 
5.624%4— 


vee 5.87% 
"1. 6.50 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


Jan. ... 
May . 


ax 


5.521%4—b 


5. 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 
—_o—_ 


NEW ZEALAND CASINGS. 

Value of casings exported from New 
Zealand during 1930-31 dropped to 
$2,432,600 from $3,789,104 in 1929-30, 
and the quantity dropped from 4,200,- 
707 lbs. to 3,846,880 Ibs. Average 
values per lb. for the last five years 
to June 30 were: 1927, $1.04; 1928, $.99; 
1929, $.93; 1930, $.89; 1931, $.63. The 
United States absorbs most of the New 
Zealand output. 


—, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible 
Headlight burning oil. 
Prime winter strained 


Peewee ewes seeeseeeeeseeeeee 


lard.. 

Acidiess tallow Oil.........ccccccccceee 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot......ccsccccccees 
Pure neatsfoot ofl........ceccecsecceees 
iS} al neatsfoot Oll......cceeseccceees 

tra neatsfoot Oll.........cccscceceees 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil..... 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.35 ae 





er “gallon. * Barrels contain 
ices are for oil in barrels. 


Gak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.40 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron eee = 
White 2 tierces 


Red erces. ty 
White oak lard tierces............. Tere 2.00 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan. 6, 1932. 
i 


omy wk., 1geh, 
No. 
3. 


16 
20 
16 


No. No. No. No. 
2 &. 

Rib roast, hvy. end..28 
Rib roast, It. end...30 
Chrek — eovsee +20 
Steaks, 

Steaks, an. 1st cut. 30 
— ae. = 


aks, nk 
Beef stew, chuck.... 
Corn briskets, 
boneless 
Corned plates....... 9 
Corned rumps, bnis. 


BBE BRBeouss “F 
Bas SRSSERSN ? 


all . 
Chops, shoulders 18 
Chops, rib and loin. .26 


ulders 
Chops, Tib and loin...2 


, ogi3 av 
10 
12@14 av.... 


. 14 and over.. 


Sue 

Shop fat % 
Bone, per 100 lbs......... 10 
cee skins 7 


ps 
DeACONS ....cccccccccees 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. 


. Chicago.......10% 


Nitrite of soda, l. c. 
Sa 25 bb f.o.b. N. Y.: 








Small crystals ... Sa See ERROR E 
Medium crystals ......ssseecesceees 
crystals .......06+. 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of “soda. 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— : 
Granulated. carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


ea pbepe secs sepveazececsscccnseue 
— _ carlots, per ton, Chicago, 


Rock. carlots, per 
Sugar— 
gd sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 











seceeceee 


“ton, ‘f.0.b. Chicago. ...:. 8 


—y 
68 to 65 “combined su- 
ag 3 oe York (29%) 
gran. f.o.b. refiners coe 
Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. bags 


Syrup testing 
- ¢rose and 


Packers’_ curing sugar. 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, » less 


6 5.90 
7 F 
7 
8 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon .. 


Pepper, 





gt eee] 


$5 








FF 


Bee 


7 EEE 


£ 
z 
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Prime native steers— 





See ew eee eeeereeerreresereeee 





Some were eee eseeeeesereeees 





























ddaw rach dededgreswuenrchoan 5 16 
tho. $00 CASES ASR RET Ne IRR Hy Gidy 
BOO-1000  .nncccccccccccvcsccccccccces 14 15% 
Medium steers— 
| 400- 600 12 @13% 
600- "12 
. 
Beef Cuts. 
) Week ended Cor. week, 
) Jan. 6, 1982. 1931. 
28 Gii 
a2 G32 
047 nee 
p41 42 
. 30 38 
ri 26 26 
D25 26 
15 18 
16 23 
14 14 
0. 26 125 
0 @21 24 
8 pil 12 
; D 8% 10 
4 218 py 
6 12% 17 
0 M12 16% 
72 210% Di6 
si B B12 
. D 9% p10% 
* f 
” i 
@ 7% D7 
16 | D 5 i 1 
28 8 10 
18 Q 5 D 6 
18 50 260 
40 Strip loins, ™ 40 50 
30 Sirloin butts, No. 1 30 032 
© Sirloin butts, No. p18 23 
Beef tenderloins, 60 @65 
Beef tenderloins, 50 260 
- Rump butts .... 18 30 
(8h Flank steaks ..........+. 20 )28 
3 Shoulder clods .......... 29 D12% 
40 | ing tenderloins .... 2 8 D1 
14 Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. M14 O14 
12 Outsides, green, 5 Ibs. 2 1% D12 
10 Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 2 9 913% 
— Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)........ 6 8 12 
SE D0.6snc0ssbteesoee ° A a4 
; BES cal van Saeueeneed 
ack TE Sweetbreads ............ 17 22 
¢ coe, per . of adeccoeea 7 ” 
g CEN 
5.90 tripe, He O.0 2.2 8 10 
Envocsecessates re | 17 18 
Kidneys, POE “Diccesocec 9% 11 
3.25 
16 17 
$6.90 10 15 
















Mutton. 

Heavy sheep ........... 
Heavy saddles .......... 
light saddles .:..... 

Heavy fores ........ bee 
Tight fores ......... nik 
Mutton loins *! 727202727. 
maton stew PERE oe TR: 
Sheep ton es, Ib... 
Sheep he anni 


RRROERREE 


Soe Emcomersam 





889 
83 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 11% 16 
Borne shoulders ........ 7 


eee eeeeeeereeeees 


eee eee reer eee eee 


Neck bones .........-++ 
Slip bones ........e.0-05 
Blade bp 

ee 
an per Ib.. 


eee eeeees 





& 


Peewee eeeeeeeeeee 


aorenagerg: seca ats 


eee eee eee eee eee ey 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
pean pb sausage, fresh in keds 
ie pork sausage, smo coe 
tevin in sheep casings.. 





, cholic 








DRY SAUSAGE. 
see hog bungs... 





talian 
Virginia hams .... 





SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 











5 

D7 

2 5 

D 4 
Native Senabens ‘pull meat (heavy) D 8% 
Boneless Chucks ......cccccccsccccccces D7 
Shank meat ........ ec ceccccccccccces ee 
Beef eenings SRO Nebe Covonses ececee coc Dm 5 
Beef cheeks * (trimmed bbececcecevoones » 8 
Dre poe omy 350 Ibs. and up.. ee D 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up ° D 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and ~: ° D 6 
WORE SEER Cudvend ek Gounteweyicsods D2 
Pork tongues, canner trim S. P. .. my 





SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.......seccccses 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack 








Pee eee ee eeeeseeeeeesseseee 


No. 2 bungs..... ‘ . 


Middles, regular . ° 

Middles, select, wide, ride, 2@2 “in, “diameter.1.25 

Middies, select, extra le, 2% in. and 
Dried bladders: 


eereeseses 








12-15 in. wide, flat.......... evccccccccceccdet® 

10-12 = WH) BOE. cc cccvoccccccvccccccect hae 

POD Ey WH Bah cvcccccccccucccnce este ae 

6-8 in. wide, flat............. covcccccses we 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 

Narrow, special, per 100 yds 

Medium, 

Wide, per 100 yds........ eovcccccccccces 000 

xtra, wide DOR. TOD FOR. cciccccvcccccses 6 

—_ prime bungs........ ecrccccccsccce cae 

SE, Oe OO e so ccecccansdcocsccoesecs m4 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
Small t : B WO GOWR. vc cccccccvccccesecs $4.50 


Lar tine, 2 to cra’ Be rtehns snes Sozbos en 5.50 
style sa’ eep casings— 
Sail tins’ 3 wr etter ene... s 
1 to crate..........000. coceee 675 
Smoked link sausage hog casings— 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears............++. eeccccee 
pe ae eR eae 
Short clear — QOD. BV eis ccccccse 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs......... ° 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs... 
Rib bellies, 20: I 

- lies, 


ngnen 
FF 





t backs, aie Ibs... 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.......... . ° 
ba plates Cerachoescnacce eecvtnude 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fa hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 
Fan Fancy ska. hams, iis Ibs.. 
16 ibs 


Z . hams, 
ms 8 lbs. Bet 


CO DIR AAD OH 


& 
& 











No. ham saane-- 
Insides, ey Bir sods cceetcccecvesces 
Outsides, Mase cabvecsisbaceddce 
Knuckles, Wcncrciscessiers 
Coo hams, choice, skin on, fatted.:: 
Cooked ne choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked — = ° 
oin roll, smoked 





ked 














BEaERERE FSES 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 









Fanny tea Sen ‘24 to 84 pl eces. . ig 19.00 
pork, 85 to 45 Dieces..... 18.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 16.00 
te pork, 25 to 85 pieces. ... 113.50 
Brisket pork . 13.50 
een 13.00 
Plate Pee 14.00 
Mxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis........++ 15.00 
VINEGAR neg PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. ase 
Honeyeuns Deine. a 200-e bbl eccoses 
et hi » ove. 200-lb. bbl 
Ped feet, ee 





OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 


cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 15 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago...... 12 
(30 ie Pm al solid packed tubs, le 
per 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @12 
LARD. 
Prime steam, cash (Bd. rade) ndeee . 


rs 


Pee eee eeeseseseesceeees 


888 8888 
aa 

a3 

aR 


G24 
g3 
BB 2 
5. 
J 
. 
° 
o: 
Ai 
O33 
IRE 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo stocks........00 oe cecccccccccecce 6 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil..... oocccccccccccs 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil.......... eeccccccce 
Prime No. 8 oleo oil..........ee008 oewae 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Bdible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 

8%@ 8 

3 8 
2 

3 8 

2 2 

2 

2 2 





VEGETABLE OILS. 


in tanks, f.0.b. 


ee eeerersecese 


Ovehag peta oie 

ey, points, prom: ‘; 
te, deodorized, in ; £.0.b. Chgo. 
Yellow, de deodorized . wince ¥oae 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., SOiBin so icéskee 
Corn oil, in tanks, tanks, £.0.b. mills.......... 8 
Cocoannt oil, selier’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 3 
Refined in bbis., f.o.b. Chicago 


“PRE 


ee 
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Retail Section 


All of the Departments Must Be Operated 
Efficiently in General Food Store 


By Willis Parker 


Many housewives prefer to do 
all their food shopping under one 
roof. This is the principal rea- 
son for the rapid growth of the 
general food store in recent 
years. 

When a meat department is 
added to a grocery store, or a 
grocery department to a retail 
meat store, each department at- 
tracts business for the other, 
especially when each department 
is operated efficiently and gives 
good service. . 

But when one is operated in- 
efficiently it hurts the other, for 
when a woman quits trading at 
one department it generally also 
means her loss of business by the 
other. 

Some grocers with little knowledge 
of the meat business have added meat 
departments, and have not found the 
expansion profitable. This has some- 
times been true of retail meat dealers 
who have added grocery departments. 

Must Be Merchandizers. 

In many such cases the fault has 
been due largely to lack of experience 
in merchandising one or another of the 
lines, and a failure to appreciate that 
in a general food store good service 
in all departments is essential. 

Edward Fuequay and Glenn DeLapp, 
proprietors of the Pioneer Drive-in 
Meat Market, Fullerton, Calif., found 
that they were losing money because 
the grocer in the same building and 
adjacent to their market, was not ob- 
taining as many customers as he 
should. Something had to be done, 
they felt; so they bought the grocer 
out and undertook to build up the 
grocery business. 

Grocery Sales Grow. 

“We are not grocers,’ DeLapp ex- 
plained, “But, after nine months of 
operating a meat market in the same 
building with a grocer whose sales vol- 
ume never for one day equalled the 
volume of our meat sales, we decided 
that something drastic must be done. 
People might find it irksome, eventu- 
ally, to come to us for their meats and 
go elsewhere for their groceries. 

“And, furthermore, if the grocery 
department did not grow, we could not 
expect to thrive from the association. 


Either we would have to seek another 
location, or undertake to get another 
owner for the groceries. We decided to 
become grocers, at least temporarily, 
as well as meat merchants, and in two 
months we have gotten the volume of 
grocery sales up to a point double the 
meat sales, and hope soon to make 
them three times the meat volume, 
which is the healthy ratio. 


“We accomplished this by better 
merchandising, display, and arrange- 
ments in the department, and not by 
cutting prices. Goods must be visible 
if they are to sell. One must make it 
easy for customers to find what they 
want. This applies to meats as well as 
groceries. The principle upon which 
the drive-in market is based is the 
ease with which customers may get to 
the merchandise; so they expect to be 
able to get quickly to the meat count- 
ers in the meat section and to the 
shelving in the grocery department.” 

Throughout the country there are 
many meat merchandisers operating in 
conjunction with grocers. The adver- 
tising of each merchant is kept separ- 
ate from the other in many cases for 
the purpose of apportioning the ex- 
pense of the space to each. But the 
experience of these men in mixing 






























THIS MARKET BUILDS SALES BY MODERN METHODS. 


When the grocery department fell down on sales it was bought out. 
methods have increased business until grocery sales now amount to twice meat § 
A grocery volume of three times meat sales is sought. 
of grocery customers, in turn, has helped to increase mea’ 


meat quotations among the grocery 
items indicates that perhaps grocer 
and butcher would profit if they would 
work out some equitable plan whereby 
the products of each were classed ag 
food products and listed so that meats 
might fall in between grocery items. 


Pen Sketches Illustrate Ads. 


“The woman who is looking over the 
grocery items without intending to 
purchase meats, may, if she rung 
across a meat item among the gro- 
ceries, read it and be interested,” 
DeLapp explained. “If she had been 
accustomed to buying groceries in one 
store and meats from a butcher down 
the street, it is possible that the com- 
bined advertisement may encourage her 
to give the butcher in her grocery 
store an opportunity to display his 
products to her and get her future 
patronage.” 

Featured in the firm’s meat adver 
tisements are illustrations. Small 
pen-sketches of hams, of pork shoul 
ders,-of lamb chops, legs of lamb, and 
fish, are examples. 

“If the furniture dealer finds it ad 
vantageous to picture some of the 
merchandise he is offering, or similar 
merchandise, why should it not be prof. 
itable for the butcher to illustrate his 
advertisements?” DeLapp explained, 
“Pictures tell the story quicker than 
words. A picture of a ham, with the 
printed figures announcing the price, 
may be sufficient to sell hams. A little 
more descriptive matter makes the 
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picture more business getting, but 
where illustrations are used, smaller 
type for the text matter suffices. 
Therefore, it requires no more room 
to use inch-square cuts in the adver- 
tisement than it does to use bold-faced 
type.” 
Feeds the Hungry. 

Interesting merchandise displays fea- 
ture the shop at all times. The re- 
frigerator stands in the center of the 
department. In its front is a display 
window about 6 ft. long and 8 ft. high. 
This is illuminated from the inside and 
always contains an unusual display. 
Out of compound, DeLapp and his 
partner construct “statues” of turkeys, 
pigs, geese and many other beasts and 
fowls for this window. Something of 
this sort is contained in it every day 
in the week except Saturday, when 
the space is devoted to an exhibit of 
sliced meats or real poultry. The 
counter cases are equally as_ well 
decorated. 

“We found that when we sliced veal 
loaf, boiled ham and similar items, 
placed them in trays and laid them in 
the cases according to the construction 
of the built-in features, the goods 
curled up too readily or else froze to 
the bottom of the pans. To eliminate 
this: we have placed an inch board 
over the coils, and covered the board 
with light blue or light green oil 
cloth. We then place the goods on 
the board with nothing but a bit of 
oiled paper between. 'We are getting 
better results. The board seems to 
serve as insulation. To separate the 
various kinds of goods, we use the 
colored chop frills.” 

Perhaps the mental attitude of the 
proprietors also has a bearing upon 
the success of their business. 

“We never turn down any man who 
comes to us and asks that we give 
him a bit of sausage or bologna be- 
caus? he’s hungry and hasn’t money,” 
DeLapp explained. “We always feel 
better after having helped some poor 
fellow; and we face the public with 
— that we have done a good 


—— -%——— 
MARGERUM ON THE AIR. 


Armour and Company, on Friday eve- 
ning, January 22, 1932, will sponsor a 
coast-to-coast radio program when 
W. B. Margerum, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, will be the guest speaker. 


Mr. Margerum’s experience as owner 
and manager of one of. the largest 
retail markets in the country, makes 

m an outstanding figure in meat re- 
tailing, and his official position as 
President of this association promises 
a radio talk of unusual interest. 

The address on the Armour Hour will 
be broadcast over 35 National broad- 
tasting stations, at 9:30 p. m. eastern 
standard time, 8:30 p. m. central stand- 
ard time, 7:30 mountain standard time 
and 6:30 Pacific standard time. 

Besides Mr. Margerum’s important 
address, the program will consist of 
entertainment by the Armour orchestra 
Esp ,Dieces, a quartet and a group of 

oists. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 


trade. Cut it out and use it. 








ROAST SHOULDER OF LAMB. 

A recipe for preparing roast shoulder 
of lamb calls for the following: A 4-lb. 
shoulder of lamb; 1 clove of garlic, % 
cup oil; 1 tablespoon salt; 4 teaspoon 
pepper; 2 carrots; white part of 3 
young onions; tew sprays of parsley; 
juice of 3 lemons. 

Wipe the roast of lamb. Plunge in 
a halt clove of garlic on each side. Soak 
it and turn it frequently in the juice of 
3 lemons for an hour. Rub it thor- 
oughly with oil and seasonings. Sear it 
on top of the stove. Prepare a covered 
baking pan by putting into it the trim- 
mings of the roast, together with a 
kitcnen bouquet—the red part of 2 car- 
rots, the white part of 3 young onions, 
and a few sprays of parsley. Put the 
meat on a rack in the pan. 

Remove the cover from time to time 
and baste the roast with some of the 
fat drippings of the roast and 2 or 3 
tablespoonfuls of oil. Baste it several 
times. Turn it over twice. Let it cook 
about 1% hours in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). Then decrease the heat of 
the oven (to 300° F.) and let it cook 
uncovered for another hour. Test it 
for tenderness. Lamb must be abso- 
lutely tender. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Ferrari’s Market has been opened at 
2077 Market st., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Polk & Clay Market has been 
opened at 1701 Polk st., San Francisco, 
Cal. ° 

J. K. Sampson has engaged in busi- 
ness at 7600 52nd st. S., Portland, Ore., 
under the name of Errol Heights Gro- 
cery & Market. 

Greeley Street Market & Grocery has 
been opened at 1257 Greeley st., Port- 
land, Ure., by A. Oscar Hantke. 

Independent Grocery & Market has 
been opened at 1534 Grand ave., Port- 
land, Ure., under the management of 
Frank Lavorato. 

C. S. Oakes has sold his interest in 
the O-C Market at 2303 Eastlake ave., 
Seattle, Wash., to his partner, A. B. 
Carr. 

Sam Miller, Plymouth, Wash., has 
disposed of his meat market to Chas. 
Williams. 

Henry Rickman has opened a meat 
market at 56 West Killingsworth, 
Portland, Ore. 

A. E. Morten has opened Elmer’s 
Market at 11 East 28th st., N., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Eggeman Brothers have opened a 
new market at 5919 92nd st., Portland, 
Ore. 

Peerless Market, Medford, Ore., has 
recently been opened by A. E. Yates. 

The Trenor Market has been opened 
at 5914 Trenor st., Oakland, Cal. 

Geary’s Quality Market has been 
— at 2025 Foothill blvd., Oakland, 

al. 
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The opinions of specialists 
in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


““Meat Retailing”’ 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 


For Sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 
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. C. & V. P. Moore have purchased 
Carl’s Cash Market, Tucumcari, N. Mex. 


J. B. Priddy and Carl Yoachum, 
Portales, N. Mex., have purchased the 
Purity Market from Ed Stewart and 
Dan Mead. 


George Roach, George Hoteling and 
Roy Boatright are opening a new meat. 
market and grocery at Hobbs, N. Mex. 

The Williamson Bros. Grocery & 
Meat Market, Glenville, Minn., has been 
destroyed by fire. 

The meat market of Henry Amacher, 
ote Wis., has been destroyed by 

re. 


C. E. Hook, Bloomfield, Ia., has sold 
his meat market to Harry Miller. 

C. O. Swank, Bloomington, Nebr., has. 
sold his meat market to Earl Austin. 








AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


George F. Wolpers, who o' ves 
meat markets = tone sland, 
installed a seven foot Grand Ra ids ain 

lay case in his Woodside market and 
io been selling Birdseye quick-frozen 
meats, fish, vegetables and fruits for 
the past three weeks. Mr. Wolpers is 
a member of Ye Olde New York Branch 
of Retail yay hat Dealers and for the past 
few years has been greatly interested in 
quick-frozen food products, following 
all developments very closely. He is 
well _ oa re ts he is ob- 
taining from present experimen' 
A little later on, he plans to install the 
same service in his other store, which 
is located in Astoria. 


At the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday evening, ation 
of officers was the chief business. State 
president David Van Gelder was the 
installing officer. He complimented the 
Branch upon its work the past year 


New York Section 


and congratulated president H 
Kamps. Luncheon and reception fol- 
lowed. As this branch will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in April, plans 

sepreeteuer commemorate the 
a ave been started. 

Officers of Brooklyn Branch elected 
for 1932 are: President, Anton Hehn; 
first vice-president, Leonard Sussel; 
second vice-president, Harry Hertzog; 
financial secretary, Joe Maggio; record- 
ing secretary, Frank Adcock; treasurer, 
Joe Lehner; warden, Henry Fischer; 
orator, Al Rosen; trustees, M. Adler, 
Jake Wyler and Joe je Sanger. 


The trade was greatly shocked this 
week at the sudden passing of Edward 
Scharfenstein. Mr. Scharfenstein was 
an active member of Eastern District 
Branch and lived in Glendale with his 
mother. Services were held Wednes- 
day, which the branch attended in a 
body. Interment was Thursday morn- 
ing of this week. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 7, 1932: 


PHILA. 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : qu aap 914 sie 
SEARD worn ensensveressnvervonerssss MURR SS = vecsveeess Re TIN 
ED copekowosdoetnasecvesessesoes 10. Ss... Saheae el f° seteaboten, | o “kab see eten 
— 550-700 Ibs. 
~y pragateeione AREER og 5 ae: >) seteckeetn 14, 16.50 15.00@17.00 
bagids siibeibibastdeseede bes 00eese 14.50 Sineminade’ 9. 14.00 12.00@14.00 
STEERS (700 Ibs. u: 
a a“ cackobebewenweathens 14. 16.50 14. 16.093 14.50@17.00 15.00@16.50 
cei a ek hips ees ead asnehen s © 11. 14.50 in oogia: 9.00@14.50 12.00@14.00 
— 500 Ibs. u 
~+ ss asia eseip wait ¥e d cabeeeuwnb ten eeys ae 10. .50 10. 12.00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.50 
Men hhaeaehekneeh ane seees ene 9. 10.50 8 008910-00 is coeee 8.00@ 9.00 
COWS: 
Sn ccncdopccpeesesesovescasoceosses 8. 9.50 9. 9.50 8 10.00 9 10.00 
POEIER  cc ccc cccccccccccscccsccceccs 7.50@ 8.50 8. 9.00 7 8.50 8 9.00 
ee peek eese sas npenasessne 6.50@ 7.50 ye 8.00 6 7.50 6 8.00 
Fresh Veal Carcasses ‘ 
VEAL (2): 
cetes SERRE CER SEO 12. 13.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14. 15.00 
EE deka beer ne ences see badene 11.00@12.00 tet tats 13: 15.00 12. 14.00 
PEE ncn ccccecevcccccccccneseveses 10. .00 10. 12.00 11.00@13.00 10. 11.00 
cdedbhbndbctiabebehaoneeaboss 6 8. 10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 8. 10.00 
a (2) (3): 
cetinkben 6hbevhes es oeseneseaseoee 7. 8.00 seaaen caus eid aricept eke TRIE a es rae 
Sette ppinlintsadaeseemnietetbhoneen 4 bog NN 
DD. ccppebuweetesdcooves chaabesed 5. SERS ERS G ST ARI, ap RS A Regt a bee ea 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down) 
ee een pb oe sanes 13. 14.00 14. 15.00 14.50@16.00 18 dog 18 0 
Dt pespikabeeédewbeenenecs benncevas 12. 113.00 13. 14.00 13. 14.00 15.00@16.00 
ee a a os cepebnadas been 10. 12.00 12. 13.50 12.50@13.530 13. 14.00 
nbikbecad ec édaesewsoneevve ges 9. 10.00  F 12.50 sbeebese6s PREYS PRS SEM 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
RE Se ere 138. 14.00 14. 15.00 14.50@16.00 15. 16.00 
de ate bieethesas eek ebes 12. 13.00 13. 14.00 13. 14.00 15. 16.00 
DE ccacepnbdanesbetbevostsnteons 10. 12.00 12.50@13.50 12. 13. 13. 14.00 
ShpedeRhenend Gap baked eeseoene 9. 10.00 11.50@12.50 éSubakinee oeeebeosek 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
Lihbiimbhbehebabnbesenus panne 1eb0g11 00 12:00G18.00 12:50g13-00 13. 14.00 
SSooeSOdecocccccccoreccecescion 10. 11.50 12. 13.00 12. 13.00 12, 13.00 
ETON en 6. 9.00 8. 9.00 7 8.00 7. 8.00 
er ee ec ne sonnsenseonseh EE Ge 7008 8:00 tog $00 tog ooo 
eb ebeobbabbedbs ncecdones oes 3. 5.00 6. 7.00 5. 6.00 5. 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
INS: 
DP MR 8 Jc ceeeapeehnaeeeseens 11. 12.50 12. 12.50 12.00@14.00 12. 13.00 
3333 _ We wecdcccoccduusdcaccncese * <¥-4 by ty 4 by $4 Ly ny = 
BV. cccccccccccccccccscccese y 4 oe . x . . J 
DO. lcnccucscatikesdeudeehéens 8 8. 9. 11.00 10. 10.50 10. 11.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
NL 25 on ce aeebakeauatheneee ss THAD GRO. sivsevcore 8.50@10.00 9.00@10.50 
PICNICS: 
IT eo es esaebeeeheeekbi aegebee ses SF 8 ee oe 8.00@ 9.00 
BUTTS, Style: 
ee enact cert cuebedesnen ved S.00GI0.00 ccc ccccce 10.00@12.50 10.00@11.50 
SPARE RIBS 
ea cub ee De . sownengesas > swahapapeas —. opde0bence 
™ el : 5 5.50 
Sa RO See | SE 


qa udes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. om | at Chicago. 
ana By meinene, Philadeiphia. 


) Includes sides at Boston and 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York 
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Charles Fraedrich, a ee and one 


of the first if 
Mc Branch, and Mrs. Fraedrich cele 

brated the fortieth anniversary of their 
weddi uring Christmas week in the 
home of Charles Koster, Brooklyn. Mr, 
and Mrs. Fraedrich are now residing in 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


On Sunday afternoon, vag 
“Forum Hour” on radio station on 
a debate on taxing chain stores wag 
held, with Congressman Emanual Celler 
of New York taking the affirmative side 
and R. W. Lyons, executive secre 
of the National Chain Store Associa 
tion, negative. 


A meeting of the ball committee a 
Brooklyn, Jamaica and South Brooklyn” 
Branches was held in the K. of C. Insti 
tute Thursday evening. In the a 
of Chairman Anton Hehn, Vice 
man W. H. Wild of Jamaica ° ae 
Report on sale of tickets is very en- 
couraging. 


The third in a series of open meet- 
ings of Ye Olde New York branch 
be held on January 19. Program 
place of meeting will be anno 


shortly. 
P : 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. — 


Dr. John J. Hayes, formerly manager 
of Seaslic, Inc., is spending a few weeks 
in New York renewing old acquaiay 
ance. 


President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrai 
Food Products Corporation, spent a 
aes in Chicago during the past 
wee) 


L. M. Lester, beef, lamb and veal de 
partment, and James Rose, 
house sales department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York. 3 

The — athy of the trade is ex 
tended to Norman Plaatje, treasurer 
and sales manager of Frank M. 
Inc., on the sudden death of Mr 
Plaatje at the age of 28 years. In adde 
tion to Mr. Plaatje, a small conga 
survives. 

R. E. Mohns, for several years su 
intendent of the Swift & Company 
at Sioux City, was transferred to New 
York January second to assume similat 
duties at the United Dressed Beef 
pany, succeeding John Fisher, 
passed away early in December. 


Meat, poultry and gamie seized 
destroyed by the health department 
the city of New York during the 
ended December 26, 1931, were a 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 106 Ibs 
Manhattan, 2,475 Ibs.; Bronx, 535 
Total, 3,116 Ibs. Poultry and Ga 
Brooklyn, 302 Ibs.; Manhattan, 200 
Queens, 363 lbs. Total, 865 Ibs. 


Meat, fish and aniline seized and d& 
stroyed 8 the health department of thé! 
city of New York during the 
erided Jan 2, 1982, were as folle 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 860 Ibs.; Manhat 
1,078 Ibs.; Bronx, 40 Ibs. Total, 
Ibs. Fi lyn, 19 Ibs. Poultry 
—Brooklyn, 128 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
Ibs.; Queens, 13 Ibs.; Richmond, 17 I 
Total, 843 Ibs. 
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TEACH WOMEN ABOUT MEAT. 

An intensive program of meat lec- 
tures and meat demonstrations in East- 
ern states has just been announced by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board as a part of its meat promotion 
campaign during 1932. The work will 
start on January 5 and will be under 
the immediate supervision of Inez S. 
Willson, director of the board’s depart- 
ment of home economics. 

These lectures and demonstrations 
give the housewife practical and 
authentic information on all phases of 
meat. Through this means women are 
instructed in the selection of meat at 
the market, they learn how to judge 
ity in meat, how to take advantage 
of the possibilities of all cuts of meat 
and how to cook them properly. The 
January program will limited to 
New York state, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 
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FRANCIS GOES TO TOP. 


Clarence Francis has been promoted 
to executive vice president of General 
Foods Corp., with general supervision 
cver all departments, according to an 
announcement by C. M. Chester, jr., 
president. Mr. Francis has served as 
the corporation’s vice president in 
charge of sales and president of Gen- 


eral Foods Sales Co,, Inc., for 2% years, 
and has just completed a term as presi- 
dent of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. James F. 
Brownlee, in charge of sales planning, 





Gereke Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th &. Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales. 
appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 
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will become the corporation’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, also president 
of General Foods Sales Co., Inc. Carl 
Whiteman, vice president of the sales 
company, in charge of sales operations, 
will be the sales company’s vice presi- 

























AIDS RETAILER CUSTOMERS. 

In an effort to aid customers who 
have found themselves short of ‘cash 
as a result of bank closings, Sidney H. 
Rabinowitz, president of the Colonial 
Provision Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
declared a moratorium on customer ac- 
counts so affected, pending the rein- 
statement of banking facilities. 

His notice to customers, dated De- 
cember 17, 1931, offered this coopera- 
tio and expressed the hope that “this 
policy will enable those affected to 
carry on their business as usual and to 
le ® pay their new current bills weekly.” 


re a 7 


Tas 









“8 BUTCHERS CALFSKIN MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
le @ ers of the New York Butchers Calfskin 
ch ® Association, Ltd., will be held at the 
Fa Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, January 27. Elec- 
‘ tion of directors for the coming year, 
é and of inspectors of election to serve 


at the next annual meeting will take 
ret place at the meeti Transfer books 
will be closed from December 31, 1931, 
to January 27, 1932. A capital stock 
dividend of six per cent on par value 
has been declared by the board of di- 
rectors payable on or after March 1, 
1982, to stockholders of record as of 
December 31; 1931. 
a 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


——_—_ 






GRAS 



































































MASTER FOOD SALESMAN. 


The keen and broad-gauge merchandis- 
ing thinking of Clarence Francis got 
recognition when he was elected last year 
to head the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, and again last week 
when he was made executive vice presi- 
dent of General Foods, Inc., in charge of 
all departments. Here is a master mind 
in the “new competition” packers have to 


! b 


meet. 


operations. 


West. drsd. meats: 


dent in charge of both planning and 
“Since 1929 we have had 
two executive vice presidents, Ralph G. 
Coburn and Edwin E. 


Taylor,” Mr. 
Chester stated. 


“Mr. Coburn will con- 
tinue as a vice president. Mr. Taylor 
has decided to retire.” 


At a recent meeting Clarence Francis 


ase ihnnien 


was elected a director and’ member of 
the executive committee and Verne 
Burnett a vice-president, and assistant 
to the executive vice-president. 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 


ended 
Jan. 2. 


eeeees 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eee eeeeseeseeeee 
Pe eeereeeereeees 
eee eeeeeeeeeereee 


Pee eeereseeeseses 


" and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 2, 1932: 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Jan. 2, 1932: 


ended 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 2. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,949 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,480 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 45 
eals, carcasses ...... 877 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 17,612 
Mutton, carcasses O44 
PORN, TD. vcvcctcscces 405,404 


Prev. 
week. 


1,947 
1, 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


age for business opportunities and 
argains in equipment. 











The Cudahy 


Importers and 


SELECTED SAUSAGE 


11! West Monroe Street 
a 














Packing Co. 


Exporters 


Chicago, U. S. A. ! 








of: 


CASINGS 


specialties by 
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40 North Market St. 











Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


Boston, Mass. | 





for formula, price 











PISTACHIO NUTS 


ALL GREEN—BLANCHED 
Transform your regular meat products into high-class 
using ZENOBIA ALL GREEN 
BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS. They are entirely 
blanched, always delightfully fresh, ready for imme- 
diate use, and very moderately priced. Write today 


and sample. 


ZENOBIA CO., INC. 
165-167 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
“THE PISTACHIO HOUSE OF AMERICA” 





























LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium............-eeeees --$ 5. 7.2 
Cows, common to medium...........- 3. 4.25 
Bulls, cutter, common and medium... 3.00@ 4.75 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice.........++++- 8.50@10.50 
Vealers, medium .......+++eeeeeees -- 6.50@ 8.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice.........-.++++ 6.25@ 7.00 
Lambs, Sodium chenenwpes ye bean esse 5.25@ 6.25 
Lambs, Common .........-sseeeeeees 4.50@ 5.25 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 140-210 Ibs.........+--eee0s oes 5.25 
eon, 160-200 IDB. .......ccccccccees . od 5.25 
Hogs, 210-300 Ibs.......cccececcceees 4 4.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, good to choice..........+++. --- 8.00@ 8.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 





Choice, native, heavy...........0++++++18 19 
Choice, native, light...........0++e0+++-18 19 
Native, common to fair............++.-16 17 
WESTERN a BEEF, 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 17 e 
Native choice a. 140@600 Ibs.. .18 19 
Good to choice heifers.........--+s+e0++ 16 @li7 
Good to choice COWS.... ....+seeees ee” | 15 
mmon to fair COWS.......+.+++e+0. --10 11 
Fresh Reson bulls pucebasseeetoccese oo @ 8 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 

No. 1 Fibs... .ccccccccceeds 24 24 26 
No. 2 ribs........0+ covcehe 21 23 
No. 3 ribs......... coencele 18 20 
No. 1 loins.... 30 32 
No. 2 loins beicee 26 28 
No. 8 loins........cccces 22 24 
No. 1 hinds and ribs. d 20 23 
No. 2 hinds and ribs. ° 19 16 19 
No. 3 hinds and ribs . 11 15 
No. 1 rounds........- 14 15 
No. 2 rounds...... 12 13 
No. 3 rounds....... 11 12 
BOR, WEES cxcvescconies 4 14 16 
No. 2 chucks............. 13 14 
No. ... — chen snoctes Se 11 12 
SO ERT a 7 g 8 

Rolls. me, 6@S8 Ibs. aAvg........000- oooke 23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg...... paekdctar 7 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 1! Posen baasaneae 50 @60 
Tenderioins, 5@6 Ibs. avg...........- -.50 @é60 
Shoulder clods ..........+++- Ee eS 


DRESSED VEAL. 


cceccccccvcccccccccccccechd 19 
15 


Choice ....... 
Good 





Lambs, choice . 






Lamb, good ... 
Sheep, good ... 
Sheep, medium .. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..11 @12 
Pork tenderloins, —_ Spaesacha poveent 25 30 
Pork tenderloins, frozen..............-- 22 23 
Shoulders, city, io@12 Tbs. i ELE 13 15 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lb. avg..... 8 9 
Butts, eless, - 2 eee: 14 
Butts, regular, Western................ 11 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av..10 11 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. av........ 20 


— — Western, socanged -_ 


Pork t trimtnge, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular "30% ‘Jean. 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 











Hams, 8-10 lbs. avg...... rasdocccccccckdD 16 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg........8......-+-15 16 

Hams, BE TRS. DUB. . 2 pede cet docecs --15 6 
Picnics, 6 Ibs. Seabee ounte GR of 10% 
Ibs. > er 10% 

A 14 

light -22 

18 

city 20 

City pickled peltics. 8@10 lbs. a 16 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS, 








Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 18c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. 35c a pound 
Sweetbreads, bee: 25¢ a pound 
Beef kidneys o 4 : pound 
CYB cccccce a 
Mutton ki : 10c each 

pred obikewh en itinesdeenys 4lc a pound 
Po pecrovovedssdercovescece +. 15¢ a pound 

Beet hag tenders. .... eoscccccee 26C @ pound 

OO0ecseceseccceseoseeceec 10c a pair 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
SD: DOE awscciccescecécerveses .50 per cwt. 
Breast fat .......... ius cgceve -75 per cwt. 
errr ee Ban 
ee RR ea a os 1.00 per cwt. 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 9144-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals.. 5 -75 -80 85 1.25 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 3 55 55 -60 1.00 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 2 45 -50 eee 





Buttermilk No. 2.... 1 -30 35 £0 cece 
Branded gruby...... 1 -20 -25 30 -40 
OS Pa 1 15 -20 -25 35 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, -extra (92 score)......... 
Creamery, (88 to 89 score).. 
Creamery, seconds (84 to ST eee score) - 
Creamery, lower grades.........++.+. * 
EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 





LIVE | POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via freight............. 22 24 
Broilers, Leghorns, via Sreight.. Say be eee 17 20 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
endipciiiaitcami packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb. | 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 19 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 1b. 45 17 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to di 
Western, 30 to.35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 15 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 22 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen; ee 18 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 17 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs, to dozen, Ib... 16 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, fair to good: 
Western, 21-24 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.......15 @20 
Ducks— 
Maryland, prime to fancy............ 18 @20 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 35 @45 
Turkeys. fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice............eeee0. 30 32 
Young hens, choice..........seeseess 30 32 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 21 ex 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ 19 20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 17 @18 
—— Be 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Dee. 31, 1931: 

Dec. 25 26 28 29 30 81 
Chicago -Holiday 29% 29% 28% 27 27 


New York 31 31 81 29 28 
Boston .. ‘* Holiday 314% 31 29%, 28% 
ES 32 32 32 30 29 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 


Holiday 25 25 25 25 25 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1932. 1931. 


Chicago. oh 358 * = Holiday 8, 241,920 Holiday 
N. Y.. 3,745,620 


Boston. Fre 316 33, $200 1,100,693“ 


Phila. .. 14,359 15,932 ~ 1,208,886 


Total 105,996 101,149 Holiday 9,292,119 Holiday 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Same 
On hand week-day 














In Out 
Dec. 30. Dec. 30. Dec. 31. last year. 
Chicago ..... 51,527 286,001 5,901,705 Holiday 
New York .. 23, "240 43,064 1,942,421 Ké 
Boston ...... at 13,356 1,358,009 > 
| ea 42,840 16,005 532,733 - 
Beye 117,607 358,416 9,734,868 Holiday 



























January 9, 19 : 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


onium double 
100 Ib. =" New York... 
15-1 t 


B. 
Fish scrap, acidulated, "6% amm 4 
3% A. A. Del'd ‘Bait. & Norfolk.2.20 & 8 
Niirat @17 


1b% L. 50 & 1 100 
Tankage, PBF, 9@10% “ammonia.1.25 & 10¢ © 


Phosphates. 

Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and : 
gs, per ton, c.i.f........ ; @19.00 
=) oo} — India, 4% 4 
- ares @21.00 





* 
aan anephate, f.o. a Balti- 

more, per ton, 18m hat: aceceons @ 8.00" 
Potash. a 
salt, 20% bulk, per OM ceccs 12.65 

14% bulk, per ton.....-..--. 9. 
= bags, basis 80% ; per =. > 87.15 
in bags, basis 90%, per 48.25 | 
Beef. q 
Cracklings, 50% wagreund. as ewanun é g 824 

Cracklings, 60% unground............ 34 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. © 


Round shin bones, ane 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 owe. Keseune 

Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to “45 ‘ibs., 
per 100 pieces.............. ee 

Black or striped hoofs, per Neh ces 45. 

White hoofs, per ton.......... 

= bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibs., "per 


Horns, Paccording to grale....ccccc: 15. 
a fe 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES, 


Receipts of Western dressed me 
and local slaughters under federal 
spection at New York for week end 
January 2, 1932, with comparisons: © 


75.00@ 8 


Week Cor, 
ended Prev. we 
West. drsd meats: Jan. 2. week. 1931 
Steers, carcasses. . 5,684 4,877 
Cows, carcasses... 868 537 
Bulls, carcasses... 178 112 
Veals, carcasses... 8,732 10,106 9, 
Lambs, carcasses. 25,522 25,288 2. 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,310 1,524 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 119,442 93, 
POE, TB. ovsces ie 275, 827 2,291,660 1,83 
Local slaughters: 
CTO . cvksccgeces 8,482 7,966° 
SUID n0S 0h bacaes 9,719 12,816 
err «eee 58,757 52,805 
OOD 5 sxceinadscss 68,229 59,715 
i 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


For week ended January 2, 1932) 
Point of ’ 
origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Oleo stearine .......... «+. 20,13 
Canada—S. P. ham...........eceeeeee 

CORO Sc whcdcacccdsccsscctece 

Canada—Sausage ........esssseeee eove 
Gannie—Seuke oat’ tenderloin. ....... 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage ..........seseee eee 
Hungary—Bacon ........ccecceccecees 
Trelamd—Bacon .....cscscccccceccscsccs 
Ireland—Ham ......... ocereresecvccee 
Italy—Sausage .......ccccccccsecscces 
Paraguay—dJerked beef .............4. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef..... 


Emil Kohn, Ine 
Calfskin: 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! I; 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 

407, East 3ist St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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